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Norway’s Contribution to Cultural Elements 
in Education 
GABRIEL LOFTFIELD.* 


quumucumummns FTF cultural elements of a given country are 
reflected in its educational practices. They are 
. not so highly developed among peoples in a new 
country, but in countries many centuries old 
mene they are very prominent and exert a large in- 
fluence upon its schools. The Norwegian people 
= have many definite cultura: elements present in 
Cummmnms their racial make-up. These play an important 
part in determining their educational progress. Without these 
several of the important phases of present education would 
have been essentially different. 

Among the outstanding factors that have contributed to 
racial character, religion is one of the most prominent. The 
Norwegians have been a religious people since the beginning 
of history. They have as a race sought at all times to regulate 
their habits and life according to well defined religious pre- 


we 
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* Mr. Loftfield is a graduate student of the University of Washington, 
now in Norway, doing research in foreign education under the direction 
of Dean Frederick E. Bolton of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 
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cepts. They have never been fanatical in their religious cul- 
ture in any of their three great religious stages: Heathenism, 
Catholocism, and Protestantism. They have been cool and 
deliberate, and thus unlike several of the southern European 
peoples. They are not fatalists in the commonly accepted 
meaning of the word, yet since earliest history they have 
shown a marked tendency to rely on the supernatural in the 
various conducts of life. The geography and the physical 
character of the country have added much to the unfolding 
and accumulation of the racial characteristics of the people. 
The uncertain and dangerous moods of the elements of nature 
manifesting themselves in the storms, the waves, the ava- 
lanche, destruction of crops by frosts and by floods, the long 
and dreary winters and the great toll of deaths resulting from 
the cruel operation of the elements and forces of nature, have 
molded the character of the people into a serious attitude of 
life, and in a more or less passive reliance on the super- 
natural or the guiding mysteries of Fate. Even after Chris- 
tianity had been generally accepted in the 11th century, the 
Sagas tell us that many of the people sought Odin and Thor, 
instead of Christ, when at sea or otherwise in great danger. 
Traces of the Thor worship in remote valleys of the country 
are recorded as late as the 19th century. 

Since the Reformation the Norwegians have adhered to 
the Lutheran faith both while united with Denmark and 
under their own independent government. Their constitution 
as well as more recent legislation have granted full religious 
tolerance to all. Only the King and a very few of the state 
functionaries must belong to the State Church, yet the great 
majority by far choose to belong. This fact has a definite 
bearing on all matters of education because this common 
church fellowship furnishes both a disciplinary form of train- 
ing and a definite moral code that have proven very valuable. 
There has been considerable discussion regarding a proposed 
separation of the established church from the state, and thus 
to effect an independent church organization. The chief argu- 
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ment opposing such a plan has been the fear that lack of 
proper religious training for the children and teachers would 
follow. Regardless of views one may hold as to the human 
nature of children, whether more inclined to do good than 
evil, experience has manifestly proven that in modern times 
no system of education can accomplish its avowed purpose 
without a definite form of moral or religious training. This 
will aim to counteract the evil and undesirable influences 
that are so assiduously besetting the young. The Norwegian 
system seems to accomplish much in this direction. The ques- 
tion of discipline is not nearly so serious in Norway as in 
America. The visiting American in Norway is pleasantly but 
forcibly struck by the courteous and excellent conduct of 
school children both in and out of school. 

We shall now consider another group of far-reaching cul- 
tural elements, namely: tradition, legends, folklore, folkways, 
music, and customs. In all these Norway is notably rich. 
This is true not only in the subject-matter of education itself 
but also in the characteristic and unique manner of expres- 
sion: the literary form. There is no literature of any nation 
more strikingly characteristic of its people than the Nor- 
wegian. It has a peculiar charm not commonly met with in 
other languages. The Norwegian folklore, so strangely rich 
in pictures and vivid imaginations, has created worlds, so 
to speak, and peopled them with hosts of imaginary beings 
that have furnished the themes for a vast number of works 
of fiction, poetry, dramas, art, and music. These beings or 
creatures, though grotesque and bizarre in many of their 
presentations, partake very closely of human character so 
that people may even associate with them and cultivate their 
friendship and assistance. Among these the riser (giants) 
figure very prominently. They are as a rule good natured 
and harmless when not teased. The draug is a sea creature 
that in shape and size resembles a large man, and is endowed 
with great and supernatural power. He is very much feared 
and sought to appease, for no one can escape his vengeance. 
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Then there is the havfru (mermaid), a creature of mischief 
and illomen. The underjordiske folk (subterrestrial folk) are 
thought of as real human beings, except that they can make 
themselves invisible to man. They are both mischievous and 
kindly disposed and have their dwellings (also invisible) near 
and among the abodes of man. Their friendship has to be 
cultivated in order to make life bearable. 

The nykken (a kind of water nymph) and the alfer (elves) 
and many other of the creatures of fancy and imagination 
that constitute the subject-matter of these fascinating fairy 
tales of Norwegian folklore, together with the philosophical 
mythology of the Norsemen, have contributed greatly to the 
national culture of the people. Then we have the heroic lore 
that has so wonderfully clustered itself around striking per- 
sonages both legendary and historical, and that has given rise 
to much high class literature both inspiring and educative. 

Of these dashing heroes of the Norwegian legendary type 
was Fridthjov den Froékne. He was a peasant boy of brilliant 
talent and dashing qualities. He won the love and admiration 
of Ingeborg, daughter of King Bele. Her brothers violently 
oppose this proposed union, exiled Fridthjov and compelled 
Ingeborg to marry the old King Ring of Ringerike (a division 
of Norway). The old king died and Fridthjov returned from 
his Viking exploits in foreign lands and married Ingeborg. 
This Norwegian story of love and romance has been immor- 
talized by the Swedish poet Tegnér, in his celebrated epic 
poem: Fridthjof Saga, that has furnished the inspiration and 
form for a great many poetical and sentimental expressions 
in Scandinavian literature. 

Ganger Rolf, another hero and Viking leader but of the 
historic type, was so big and heavy that no horse could carry 
him and was thus obliged to waik instead of riding. He was 
thus surnamed Ganger (Walker). He engaged in several 
Viking expeditions to England and Ireland, but of special 
historic interest are his exploits in northern France. He 
figures in French and English history as Rollon or Rollo, the 
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first duke of Normandy. A more modern hero of very strik- 
ing achievement was Tordenskjold, the Paul Jones of Norway. 
He performed his daring naval exploits in the war with 
Sweden, 1715-1719, and his fame has been the inspiration of 
thousands. He is the ideal and type of a Norwegian sailor. 

These and a multitude of others have furnished themes for 
all types of literary efforts as well as in art and music. 

The evolution of this inexhaustible fountain of folklore and 
tradition has created a fabric of national characterisitcs dis- 
cernible in hundreds of forms of expression. To this should 
be added the contribution of geography and the physical char- 
acteristics of the country. (Geography in the make-up of a 
people is reserved for another paper.) One of the most 
tangible of those expressions is that of the folklore music. 
This is a remarkable as it is a unique feature. In no country 
has the depth of folklore music reached farther in gathering 
the tones of Nature’s Chorus than in Norway. These most 
wonderful folk melodies, by no one composed, have been ex- 
tracted, as it were, from the rushing torrents, the dashing 
of the waves against the rocks, the sighings of the forest pines 
and spruce, the murmurings of the brooks and springs, the 
screeching of the sea gull and vast numbers of aquatic birds, 
the drumming of the woodcock, the trilling of the white 
grouse, the Norwegian nightingale’s song, the cuckoo’s wel- 
come, and hosts of others of the sweet singers of lea and 
forest, the lowing of the cattle, the bleating of the sheep and 
goats, the shepherd’s song and horn, the rumblings of the 
glaciers and the avalanches, the thunders and the flashing of 
the lightnings and the decrepitating northern lights, the in- 
vigorating northern clime, and the enchanting rays of the 
Midnight Sun, and hundreds of other elements besides, that 
have for centuries contributed to the Grand Orchestra that 
constitute the source factors in the Norwegian folk melodies. 
Those who heard the marvelous—yes, almost super-human 
playing of Ole Bull exclaimed that they heard all these ele- 
ments of Nature present, and even many more. 
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While Edv. Grieg profoundly studied the musical themes of 
the great masters of the world, yet he resorted to the folk 
melodies of his native land in the selection of themes for his 
greatest compositions which veritably resound the echoes of 
the Norwegian mountains and fjords. Other great musicians 
have received their inspiration from this same fountain. These 
charming melodies that no one composed but that grew out 
of the experiences of the Norwegian people, have been sung 
and hummed, whistled and chanted, in dances and lullabies, 
at work and at leisure, in all varieties of movements and 
tempo, till modern masters “sought and captured them” and 
made them accessible to the music-loving world. Modern 
poets have supplied suitable words from the treasure of folk- 
lore, and they are heartily sung and played at school and at 
home. 

That this wonderful background of song and poetry is hav- 
ing a far-reaching educational influence goes without saying. 
It has softened the hearts and tempered the minds of the 
people into patience and endurance. This inherited racial 
tenacity is easily observed in the school children. While per- 
haps not any brighter mentally, yet their endurance, devotion 
to duty and contagious ambition, seem to go much beyond our 
experience in America. For how many of our high school 
pupils would hold out under a pressure of thirty-six class reci- 
tations a week, of 45 minutes each, and at least thirty of the 
lessons with required home work? Yet that is normal in 
Norway. Song and music modify the temperament in many 
ways and stimulate interest in all subjects, and where you 
have interest and enthusiasm half the load of the work is 
taken care of. There can be no question but that if the right 
kind of music (jazz must be excluded as an infamous detri- 
ment) would be more generally used in our American schools, 
far more satisfactory results would be seen in all subjects. 

Art is a companion piece to music. Norwegian art is like 
its literature and music, rooted in the folklore and culture of 
the people. Its influence is deeply felt in the lives of the 
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people, especially among people of culture and refinement. 
Its great educational value has come to be recognized more 
and more. 

Folkways and customs have also exerted definite influence 
on education in Norway. This is especially noticed in the 
great nationalistic movement that started with the separation 
of Norway from Denmark in 1814, but has held to more defi- 
nite lines for the past three or four decades, or since the 
introduction of the Landsmaal (literally, country speech), one 
of the two authorized forms of the mother tongue which has 
its principal root in the old Norse language. The other form 
is the Bokmaal (book-speech) which has been evolved from 
the Danish language in the schools. This was not altogether 
an advance movement. Much of the cultural ground gained 
during the Danish Norwegian period was sacrificed in the 
endeavor to institute sudden and abrupt changes, for the dif- 
ference in culture between the rural and city populations was 
very marked. The Landsmaal became the vehicle of the 
“peasant culture” and the Bokmaal was the speech of the city 
people. This rural culture became much celebrated in poetry 
and song, and strenuous efforts were made by peasant and 
Landsmaal leaders to turn the cultural development of the 
country along channels of nationalistic and rural progress. 


“Never must we forget our forefathers 
In whatever our own duty goes, 

An inheritance left they to gather, 

It is greater than anyone knows. 


“Let us vow an eternal and firm stand 
This inheritance ever to keep, 
When our fathers shall gaze on their home-land 
They shall know their own people indeed.” 


Thus sang Ivar Aasen (noted Norwegian philologist and 
the originator or systematizer of the written form of the 


a 
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Landsmaal) in his characteristic Landsmaal, and this senti- 
ment is receiving enthusiastic wings from large numbers of 
the rural population. 

With the revival of old customs and folkways came the 
standardizing of quaint old dress and costumes that were 
still in use by many of the peasants. They are quite striking 
and picturesque and are being worn more and more, especially 
on occasions like weddings and other social gatherings. They 
are known as nasjonaldrakt (national dress or costume). 
Children in cities, too, wear them on special school days and 
parades. A pleasant sight that will long linger in the mind 
of an on-looker is the children’s procession in a 17th of May 
celebration. In Kristiania or in any of the larger towns, on 
the Constitution Day, one will see thousands of school chil- 
dren parading in nasjonaldrakt, each one carrying a good- 
sized flag, singing national songs. Each school unit is headed 
by the respective school banner and the trophies that may 
have been won during the year, and a boys’ music band. At 
the capital this feature of the celebration is always reviewed 
by the King and the Queen. 

We have already mentioned the unique and extensive litera- 
ture of Norway as one of its greatest educational assets. It 
is peculiarly educational in character, because, on the whole, 
it reflects the cultural unfolding of a people within a specific 
racial environment. The great masters have been able, both 
by variety of form and by profusion of production, to almost 
crowd out secondary or third-class authors. The result has 
been that all literature read and studied in the schools is of 
a high type, instructive and edifying. It is not the purpose 
of this article to enter into a close comparative analysis of 
Norwegian literature, but simply point to the fact that here 
we have a vast field of educative material that is like a large 
body of water into which rivers and innumerable lesser 
streams of cultural elements have for centuries been empty- 
ing, and from which educators may now constantly and lib- 
erally draw. While this great aggregate of cultural inheri- 
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tance finds its most direct application in Norwegian educa- 
tion, yet many of its elements and forms of expression are 
universal both in origin and type, and may thus be profitably 
adapted to conditions in other lands. 

The cultural inheritance of any people should be so con- 
served in the system of education that it can be readily and 
constantly taken advantage of in the adjustment of the en- 
vironment and of the educative material of the schools to the 
individual needs of the pupils. This would mean flexible cur- 
ricula that may be readily adjusted to local and individual 
needs. No stereotyped or ironclad form calculated to fit all 
cases is possible. Schools are not factories in the sense of 
turning out uniform products made by accurate machines, 
rather they should be thought of as gardens where a large 
variety of seeds have been sown and where different methods 
of cultivation are necessary, but also where a large variety of 
flower and fruit are expected. 

What lesson may this have for America? While we do not 
have so great an accumulation of cultural elements, neither so 
deeply rooted in the make-up of the people, as in the old world, 
yet we do have a great deal more than is made use of in our 
educational philosophy and practice. The serious and char- 
acter-molding experiences of our western pioneers, e.g., as 
well as those of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, have as yet 
not become a real heritage to our children. No direct contact 
has been effected between the ideals and aims of our fore- 
fathers and present educational aims and practice. That such 
a contact is necessary in a firm and safe national evolution, 
history plainly shows. The greatest mistake in the French 
Revolution was the attempt to break to pieces the cultural 
inheritance of the people, that had been centuries in the mak- 
ing, and substituting artificial forms instead. Russia is mak- 
ing the same mistake today and is suffering dire consequences. 
The cultural inheritance of a people is a part of the life of 
that people and must be reckoned with in educating as climate 
and soil in the cultivation of plants. We cannot afford to 
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ignore the cultural factors in our national make-up, in de- 
termining the kind of education our children should have, 
We must take into serious consideration the philosophy of 
the founders of our institutions as well as the cultural experi- 
ences of the people, in establishing aims in education. 

By constant endeavor to conform our educational aims to 
our national cultural setting, we shall find not only a more 
satisfactory solution of our educational problems, but also a 
better conception of what is really true Americanism. In a 
sense this means to “go back to fundamentals” in our educa- 
tional philosophy. 

My Caravan 
My caravan comes down at dawn 
Into the valley of the day, 
Whence pallid night has but withdrawn 
Her shades, and rosy pencils stray 
To trace the masts of cloud-built ships: 
Comes down to drink at morning springs 
Where wonder rises to the brim 
And clings 
To Youth’s expectant lips. 


Never did camels sweetly shake 
The music of their tuneful bells 
As here the pages of the hour wake 
The sleeping glades to sudden smells. 
Here nibbling flocks upon the wold 
Stray by the pools. Their snowy fleece 
That hides white thoughts my words for Youth 
Release, 
Yields to our palms bright gold. 


Valley by valley as we pass 
Gives all its treasure: at the noon 
Flowers we cull among the grass; 
Sense we the magic of the moon. 
The kind stars steer unerringly 
That I may lead my caravan 
Laden with cargo of young souls 
Where ran 
The herald-feet of sympathy. 
LinDA RIDER. 





Voice Training—Its Place in the English Class 
AUGUSTA COLBY, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ounmmm_m£~ OUNT the speaking voices you have heard and 
liked. You can easily do it, for such voices are 
- not many. It is not difficult to tell why you 
approve of them. You enjoy their richness of 
tone, or their clearness, their flexibility, smooth- 
: ness of enunciation, or their perfect pronunci- 
ation. It is rare to find all these qualities com- 
Sqsncmunnc bined in a single voice. Perhaps it is almost 
impossible here in America. We are too young and lusty a 
nation, too much absorbed in constructive work to recognize 
or place much value on niceties of speech or tone. Yet we 
are constantly criticized for our laxity in this respect, and 
most of us recognize the need for some remedy. 

What are we going to do about it? I may as well confess 
that I know of nothing that can be successfully done in a 
schoolroom to remedy defects of tone. It is quite possible to 
aid a pupil with a disagreeable voice or one pitched too high, 
but this is always a matter for individual training under a 
teacher skilled in voice placing. Few teachers of English 
have been prepared for this special work. Nor can the music 
teacher solve the problem for us. She has to deal with groups 
rather than with individuals. Classes meet for music only 
once or twice a week. Voice training, in order to be success- 
ful, must be a matter of daily practice with a piano. Per- 
sistent effort is necessary on the part of the pupil. It would 
be a difficult thing to get an ordinary child to realize this, and 
even more of an effort to have him practice regularly. 

Enunciation can be remedied in the English classroom. 
Enunciation drills and lists of words to be pronounced may be 
used with some success, though it is difficult to tell in concert 
work if each pupil is performing the drill correctly. Phonics 
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are of some assistance but occasionally produce ludicrous re- 
sults. One class, I recall, had learned that the combination 
c-a-p was always cap: therefore capable became capable. I 
never succeeded in permanently correcting this error. 

Lists of words commonly mispronounced may suit one local- 
ity but be a waste of time in another place. Lists given in 
school text-books usually include a large number of words not 
ordinarily contained in school children’s vocabularies. Chil- 
dren will ask for help with new words or will consult the dic- 
tionary. It is the familiar words about which they are care- 
less. 

I used with some success, for a number of years,:a list of 
about one hundred common words mispronounced by children 
of Central Maine where large numbers of pupils came from 
farms where old or obsolete terms and expressions persisted. 
The pronunciation of just, been, catch, can, shall, partridge— 
to enumerate only a few—was typically Yankee. The con- 
tagion of their speech spread mightily among our French chil- 
dren who were highly imitative and adaptable. While all of 
us were aware of the evil, I doubt if any teacher wholly suc- 
ceeded in the corrective measures she applied. Drill on the 
most common of these errors began with the earlier school 
years and pupils who had been in attendance from the first 
grade were much more exact than those who had entered later. 

The farther a pupil advances in the grades, the more com- 
plicated his school life becomes. He is so occupied with a wide 
variety of things that he has a scanty amount of time to give 
to any one of them. Quite generally by the time he reaches 
junior high age, he thinks in terms of mathematics only and 
English he pushes aside as of minor importance. We musi 
catch our pupils’ attention early if we are to catch it at all. 

I remember a fifth grade who, with one exception, always 
used “may” and “can” correctly. They had been drilled in 
the proper usage of these words during their first school year. 
The single exception had recently come from a neighboring 
state. In spite of the corrections and jeers of his mates, he 
continued to use “can” for “may.” 





al. 
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secant ae EE ASSESSES 
While this illustration is taken from oral grammar, it seems 
to me to hold good for enunciation drills. I think it quite pos- 
sible to begin in a first grade with the following: 
not at all 
don’t you see 
don’t you know 
I saw it 
used to 
catch them 
If these groups are regularly practiced during the first school 
year and are followed up by frequent reviews and additional 
drills during the next few years, they will become largely a 
matter of habit. 

But our problem in the junior high school is not solved by 
what might be done in the grades. What improvement can we 
bring about? Few school systems can afford special instruc- 
tors so that it remains for the classroom teacher to devise 
some means. 

In my classes this year, we have discussed the desirability of 
an agreeable voice and have considered the means of attaining 
it. We discovered that it was not necessary to speak loudly 
in order to be heard and that a slowing down in speed im- 
proved enunciation and helped to smooth out roughness of 
voice. 

It was the suggestion of our class that they must correct 
each other. All errors noticed during the week are written 
on slips, put in a box and read every Friday. Such errors form 
the basis for a five-minute drill during the next week. 

In addition we are striving for purity of vowel sounds. Our 
first drill was on long u and long oo. I furnished the first list 
of words but the class was expected to add others as they heard 
them in conversation or met them in their reading. I find that 
it helps greatly, if after the right pronunciation has been mas- 
tered, the pupil uses the word in a sentence. 

Better Speech Week incited keen interest in the pupils as 
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the committee in charge placed emphasis on voice, enunciation, 
and pronunciation. Pupils were chosen from each English 
class for a competitive speaking contest emphasizing the fore- 
going points. 

While most of us can spend little time on this particular 
branch of English, it is decidedly worth while. Even if we 
cannot possibly take more than five or ten minutes a week, we 
can insist that each word be distinctly uttered, and, where it 
can be done without causing embarrassment, we can direct at- 
tention to harshness or shrillness of voice. Though little can 
be accomplished in this way toward the eradication of bad 
American speech habits, it is at least a beginning. Large re- 
sults can only be obtained when the American public recog- 
nizes the value of a pleasant voice, careful enunciation, and 
purity of speech. 


God’s Garden 


I love God’s garden in the spring, 
When His song-birds begin to sing; 
When fragrant blossoms graceful sway, 
And bees go humming through the day. 


I love God’s garden and its brooks, 

The glist’ning waters, somber nooks; 
O’er me a magic charm they spell, 

For there my spirit loves to dwell. 


IT love God’s garden and its mood, 
Where happy sunbeams lonely brood, 
I am so near the Boundless All, 
And strife and stress beyond recall. 


{OBERT STRATTON. 
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English in Japan and Japanese in the United 
States—A Contrast 
J. F. SANTEE, GOLD BEACH, OREGON. 


qummixmmmn > ON CERNING Japan the first edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica offered this information: 
C “Japan or Islands of Japan, are situated between 
130 deg. and 144 deg. of E. long., and between 
30 deg. and 40 deg. N. lat.” Twenty-five words 
told our grandfathers all that was needful to be 
known of Dai Nippon! How tremendous a 
Cmmmm«_£,> change has taken place is thus indicated by a 
writer of our own times: “During the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, Japan has more written words to her credit than any 
other country ...”! By her transition in one generation 
from knights in armor to dreadnaughts and airplanes, from 
the Shogunate to constitutional government, from the path of 
special privilege to the organization of a democratic system 
of education, and from a policy of isolation to the defeat of 
a great European power and a friendly alliance with another, 
Japan has compelled the attention of the world. 

To the visit of Commodore Perry in 1853 may be ascribed 
the setting in motion of that train of events which resulted in 
the modernization of Japan. Nor are the Japanese unmindful 
of the transcendent importance of this visit. In Perry’s 
honor has been erected the only monument to a foreigner in 
all Japan. This monument marks the spot on which the 
American commodore first landed—the place, to quote the 
words of the dedication, ‘fon which the modern civilization 
of our Japanese Empire had its beginning.’ 

Perry’s mission might have met with failure, however, but 
for the aid of Manjiro Nakahami, an individual whose work 


; | 


1 Collier. The West in the East, p. 409. 
2 Blakeslee: Introduction, Japan and Japanese-American Relations. 
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neither Japanese nor Americans seem to have appreciated 
sufficiently. Nakahami, the first Japanese to visit the United 
States, was, in 1853, perhaps the only native of Japan capable 
of understanding English. Cast away upon a desert island 
when a lad of fourteen, he had been rescued by an American 
fishing vessel, taken to Massachusetts and placed in school, 
Upon attaining manhood, Nakahami returned to his home 
country well versed in the English language. This was the 
man whom fate, or chance, had prepared to be Perry’s inter- 
preter. Not only was Nakahami able to convey to his fellow- 
countrymen the meaning of Perry’s words, but from his own 
experience he could give them an account of American life. 
Nakahami’s influence in causing the Japanese to become favor- 
ably disposed toward the United States, and Western civiliza- 
tion in general, should not be underestimated. 

Fifteen years after Perry’s visit Japan broke with the tra- 
ditions of the past and definitely committed herself to that 
policy which has placed her in the ranks of the foremost na- 
tions. It was on April 6, 1868, that the young Mikado Mut- 
suhito took the famous Charter Oath which closed with these 
remarkable words: “Knowledge shall be sought for through- 
out the world, so that the welfare of the Empire may be pro- 
moted.” <A program of thoroughgoing reform in Japanese 
institutional life was then inaugurated. Thus, within the 
memory of men yet living, Japan set her hand to the greatest 
task ever undertaken by a nation, “for in giving up the feudal 
system, and all that it implied, a new country was virtually 
created.’’’ 

Immediate attention was given to the organization of a 
school system which should be open to all classes and afford 
all equal opportunity according to their capacities. Teachers 
from the United States were employed in such numbers that 
there is today scarcely a Japanese of prominence who has not 
studied in his own country under an American teacher. Then, 
too, the United States became the country of favorite resort 


3 Porter: The Full Recognition of Japan, p. 155. 
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for Japanese students. It is surprising how many Japanese 
leaders have received training in American colleges. The 
late Marquis Komura, who represented Japan at the Ports- 
mouth Peace Conference, was a Harvard graduate; the late 
Dr. Hatoyama, famous as a political leader, was a Yale gradu- 
ate; President Yamakawa of the Imperial University of Kyu- 
shu also studied at Yale; Viscount Chinda, a former ambassa- 
dor to the United States is a graduate of an American uni- 
versity; and Dr. Neesima, founder of Doshisha University 
(Christian), Kyoto, studied in the United States. The list 
might be extended indefinitely. Japanese women, too, have 
attended American colleges. Vassar claims the Princess 
Oyama, wife of the commander of the Japanese forces in the 
Russo-Japanese War; while Bryn Mawr claims the Viscount- 
ess Uchida, wife of the former ambassador to the United 
States.4 

American influence, then, has been an important factor in 
making English the most widely known foreign language in 
Japan. So great has been the change since seventy years ago 
when only one man in the whole Empire understood English, 
that in 1913 Hamilton Wright Mabie was able, without the 
aid of an interpreter, to deliver a series of lectures to the 
students of the Japanese universities and higher commercial 
colleges.5 Dr. Herbert H. Owen, head of the Department of 
Oriental Languages and Literatures of the University of 
Washington, who recently returned from a visit to Japan, 
asserts that the University of Kyoto has better facilities for 
the teaching of English literature than has his own institu- 
tion. Such classics as the Sketch-Book, Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, A Tale of Two Cities, and Gray’s Elegy are familiar 
to Japanese boys and girls of high-school age. Japanese 
schools also use an anthology of contemporary English and 
American poetry, edited by Professor Mokoto Sangu. Stu- 
dents enter the universities with a reading knowledge of lit- 
erary English. This study of English literature is resulting 


4 penton Wright Mabie: Educational Exchange with Japan. 
5 Ibid. 
aa rvew published in The University of Washington Journal, August 7, 
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in the sifting down of many new expressions into Japanese. 
It is with a start of surprise that one reads in a book by a 
Japanese non-Christian such a figure of speech as “the Canaan 
of our hopes.”? 

It is quite flattering to us that the people of Japan are 
acquiring our language, becoming acquainted with our ethical 
standards, and adopting our material civilization. Even the 
most ignorant among us become inflated with pride at the 
thought and are filled with a comfortable sense of superiority. 
Having a borrowed alphabet and a borrowed religion, we yet 
decry the Japanese as a nation of “borrowers.” We are so 
dense that we never dream that Japan has anything to offer 
us. Wrapped in our mantle of smug self-satisfaction, we do 
not suspect that the philosophy of Japanese Buddhism far 
transcends that of Cotton Mather, for instance. This lack 
of reciprocity in intellectual life means that, while the Japan- 
ese are becoming acquainted with us, we remain in ignorance 
of them. Like Lot’s wife, we are looking backward—back- 
ward toward Europe, and disregarding our nearest neighbor 
across the constantly narrowing Pacific. 

This is not a matter of purely academic interest. Since 
the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, the “balance of power” in 
Europe has been the great question of the diplomatic world, 
and the control of the Atlantic has been the natural corollary. 
Now the scene is shifting. The control of the Pacific is be- 
coming a matter of supreme importance. Of the nations of 
the Pacific Rim, Japan and the United States are the two 
foremost. Their mutual relations constitute a matter of the 
most vital moment, not only to themselves, but to the entire 
world. 

Germany has not been slow in recognizing the importance 
of the Japanese language. More than a quarter of a century 
ago, that nation began fitting itself for commercial and diplo- 
matic relations with Japan by establishing a school where 
young men might be trained in the Japanese vernacular. 


7 Sakurai: Human Bullets, p. 32. 

8 R. Ichinomiya, manager of the New York Branch of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, a Foreign Trade of Japan,’ a lecture delivered at Clark Univer- 
sity in 1911. 
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So great is the love of our academicians for the traditional 
subjects, and so little do we plan for the future, that few 
American institutions of higher learning offer courses in Jap- 
anese. ‘These courses, it may be said, are usually very ele- 
mentary. Among the institutions offering Japanese are 
Georgetown, Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Stanford, the Univer- 
sity of California, the University of Kansas, and the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 

Of these, Georgetown University (Washington, D. C.), 
through its School of Foreign Service, makes something of a 
serious effort to train young men for diplomatic and consular 
positions in Japan. First-year Japanese is taught, if as many 
as six students register for that course. Special provision is 
made for advanced students. Georgetown is unique in having 
a working agreement with Jochi University of Tokio, so that 
continuation courses are offered in Japan under the super- 
vision of Dr. Mark McNeal, a Georgetown graduate. 

At Yale, Dr. K. Asakawa, Curator of the Japanese Collec- 
tion in the Yale University Library, offers courses in Japanese 
as occasion demands. The Japanese Collection is worthy of 
special mention. Consisting of more than 15,000 works, it 
was begun in 1907 by Addison Van Name, one of the first 
teachers of Japanese in this country. The works represent all 
phases of Japanese culture—“economics, history, institutions, 
religion, art.’’® 

In 1914 Harvard began what was intended to be an ex- 
change system with Japanese universities, but the plan has 
never come into full operation. The movement was inaugu- 
rated by Japanese graduates of Harvard living in Japan. 
These graduates raised funds and established a chair at Har- 
vard. Each year a prominent Japanese educator is sent to 
lecture at this university. Among these educators have been 
Dr. Anesaki, Dr. Hattori, and Dr. Sato. The first two are 
professors in the Imperial University of Tokyo, and the third 
is President of Hokkaido Imperial University. This chair at 


9 Japanese Student Bulletin (Yale), Vol. 2, No. 5, June, 1923. 
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Harvard in Oriental Literature corresponds in a degree to 
the Hepburn Chair in American Political Science at the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo. 

Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto teaches Japanese at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Classes in elementary Japanese average about ten 
members. Mrs. Sugimoto also teaches Japanese History and 
Culture, with an average class enrollment of twelve. 

At the University of California, Professor Yoshi S. Kuno 
offers courses in Japanese language covering three years. Pro- 
fessor Kuno also lectures on Japanese life and culture, and on 
Japanese religion and ethics. 

While the University of Chicago does not offer Japanese at 
present, its policy may be regarded as typical of those for- 
ward-looking universities which have that language in con- 
templation. The following is quoted from its catalog: “To 
the old Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
covering the historic civilizations of the Near Orient only, 
have . .. been added the functions of an oriental seminary 
ultimately to include the Orient as a whole (except Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, which are naturally grouped with 
the classical languages). Thus far the old Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures forms the nucleus of the 
new organization, which for the present is made up of three 
sub-departments: (1) Sub-Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures; (2) Sub-Department of Egyptology; (3) 
Sub-Department of Russian Language and Institutions. To 
these, sub-departments of Chinese, Japanese, etc., may be 
added as circumstances may warrant.” 

It is thus seen that in the United States a small beginning 
has been made toward an acquaintance with the language and 
literature of Japan. Now that many Japanese books and peri- 
odicals are printed in the Roman characters, the process of 
learning the written language has been greatly facilitated, 
and there is no longer any valid reason why Japanese should 
not take its place with the standard modern languages in 
American colleges and universities. 





A Health Clinic and its Effect on the Physical 
and Mental Status of Children 


C. 0. WEBER AND DR. KATHERINE WOLFE, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 


I 

qummaonmm™!£.TT EK departments of school health already in ex- 
istence have given such definite proof of their 
7 worth, that a school system which lacks such 
service as they are able to give is rightly judged 
as archaic. These new achievements have in- 
os teresting consequences in other fields. For in- 
stance, plenty of opportunity is now afforded to 
Cmmmmmmm> the psychologist to settle the long-neglected ques- 
tion of the effect of health on mentality. The variation of 
mental age with sex, race, schooling, etc., has been studied 
exhaustively; and so often is the question of its relation to 
health ignored that it suggests a sort of unconscious con- 
nivance on the part of psychologists. There is indeed a motive 
which leads the psychologist to neglect the relation between 
health and I. Q. With all scientists, the psychologist shares 
that lovable weakness of wanting formule to be constant. 
Now health, if it affects mental age at all, is bound to shake 

the time-honored tradition of the constancy of the I. Q. 

In the summer of 1922, an unusual opportunity was afforded 
at Lincoln, Nebraska, to observe both the physical and the 
mental results of a nutritional clinic. It is the purpose of 
this paper to report the major results of this study. 


II 


The entire project was planned and executed by Dr. Kath- 
erine H. Wolfe, the city school physician. Dr. Emerson, the 
well-known nutritional expert from Boston and an assistant 
were secured to give scientific advice. Dr. Emerson gave 
stated lectures, examined the cases in person, prescribing a 
dietary program which was adjusted to individual needs. The 
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clinic lasted for eight weeks, the first week being the last 
week of school. 

The subject formed two groups. A control group was 
formed in every district where experimental work went on. 
The experimental subjects consisted of malnourished children 
varying from — to — in age, and representing various sec- 
tions of the city. But 14 of the experimental cases had bad 
tonsils removed in addition to receiving the dietary treatment. 
They are accordingly treated as a separate group in this 
study. In vacation time, it is difficult to induce all subjects 
to return at stated intervals to a designated place to be stud- 
ied, and our records therefore have numerous blank spaces. 
But poor attendance is a sure sign of poor interest, and in 
justice to the experiment, only those cases are considered 
whose data sheets are complete for all tests made. Of the ton- 
sil cases there were 14, the normal experimental group also 
consisted of 14 members, and the group of controls was 13 
in number. 


III. THE DIAGNOSTIC WORK. 


At the invitation of Dr. Wolfe, the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of the University of Nebraska undertook to determine 
the effect of a nutritional program on the physical and mental 
capacities of the subjects. Dr. Wolfe and a group of cooper- 
ating physicians and nurses carried on other diagnosite work 
which we may in general designate as physiological. 

The subjects were given four anthropometric tests: weight, 
right grip, left grip, and vital capacity. These tests were 
given with the instruments and according to the method pre- 
scribed by the Vineland Research Laboratory.! The chief 
mental tests consisted of the Terman Group Test, and a series 
of “alertness” tests. Form A of the Terman test was given 
at the beginning of the clinic, and form B at the end. The 
“alertness” tests consisted of a number-cancellation test, the 
Porteus Maze test, two directions tests, and a digit-symbol 


1 Doll, E. A., “Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis,’’ Vineland 
Publications, No. 8, February, 1916. 
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test. These tests were given under the direction of Dr. W. S. 
Hyde, psychologist at the University of Nebraska. 


IV. RESULTS. 


Anthropometric Data.—Table 1 gives the averages of the 
physical and vital measurements of these various groups for 
the first and last weeks. It gives also the gross gain, and the 
per cent of gain or loss. We may average right grip, left 
grip and vital capacity together, as they represent measures 
of vitality as contrasted with weight, which is a measure of 
growth. This table shows that all subjects improved in vital- 
ity, and this may be ascribed to the effect of release from 
school work, and the open-air life that followed. However, 
the experimentals improved the most, and the tonsil cases 
improved the most of all. The slight loss in weight by the 
controls is the only loss in physical status that occurs. 


TABLE I 
Vital Gain, 
Group Wk. Av. Wt. Av.R.G. Av.L.G. <Av.V.C. Average 
Normal 1 55.16 10.03 8.25 90.21 
Experi- 8 58.21 12.89 9.607 91.438 
mental 





D 3.05 2.86 1.357 1.22 
%-gain 5.71 28.51 16.44 1.35 13. 








Tonsil 1 57.00 10.93 10.71 86.00 
cases 8 59.92 12.75 16.11 94.21 














D 2.92 1.82 5.40 8.21 
%-gain 5.12 16.65 50.42 9.54 25.54 


Controls 1 73.36 16.61 15.19 100.369 
8 72.09 19.69 18.31 113.840 














D —1.27 3.08 3.12 13.470 
%-gain —1.73 18.54 20.54 13.42 17.50 
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Table II gives similar results for the Terman Group Test. 
All gained in this test, but the controls gained the least. As 
for the five alertness tests, all groups made a gain in all tests 
except the direction tests. In both of these tests, the normal 
experimental group show a loss, while the tonsil cases and the 
controls show a loss for one of them. 











TABLE II. 
Group Week Av. Score 
Exp. normals 1 61.84 
8 66.92 
Difference 5.08 
%-gain 8.21 
Tonsil cases 1 51.29 
8 54.07 
Difference 2.78 
%-gain 5.43 
Controls 1 62.30 
8 64.15 
Difference 1.85 
%-gain 2.96 


In general, this experiment shows that a dietary program, 
carried on for a short period of eight weeks, has a marked 
effect on the mental alertness and the mental capacity of 
children. This finding is in harmony with other similar 
studies, such as the demonstration given by J. E. W. Wallin 
that dental treatment will have an immediate beneficial effect 
on the mental capacity of children. The experiment shows, 
moreover, that there is an acquired factor in intelligence; and 
that it is false to suppose that intelligence is a fixed, heredi- 
tary characteristic. 





Aspects of Vocational Guidance 
THEODORE W. NOON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
III 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE STUDENT ACTIVITIES FOR 
TRY-OUT PURPOSES 


OUTLINE. 
I. Introductory Statement. 


II. Discussion. 
A. Student Activities: 
i. Debate 
ii. Student Government 
(a) House System 
(b) Honor System 
iii. School Newspaper 
iv. Athletics 
B. Interest: Place of 
C. Value of Student Activities for Try-out Purposes: 
i. Economic 
ii. Character Building 


III. Conclusion 
Student Activities which have often been looked upon 
merely as school by-products may be utilized for try- 
out purposes and bring larger results than many of the 
subjects in the curriculum as now taught. 

The average student today engages in many activities that 
are outside the work actually o*lined by the curriculum. It 
is the purpose of this paper tu snow that these activities may 
be utilized for try-out purposes. 

Not many years ago the study of Latin, Greek and Mathe- 
matics made up the curriculum of the classical course in our 
high schools and academies. In addition to this required 
work, we found many activities of real educational value. 
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They gave the pupil an opportunity “to try his hand,” so to 
speak, and find out through these extra-curriculum activities 
more about life and life’s work. For it will be found—re- 
jecting the idea of transfer of training, faculty psychology— 
that in specific try-outs there are common elements, by which 
the pupil may learn something about—not all—a sample—a 
given trade or profession. 


DEBATING SOCIETY. 


Debating is not a required subject. The boys take it up. 
They meet together. They have a hall of their own. There 
is also a rival society. The members are elected by the society, 
on approval of the faculty, provided the boy “is up” in his 
regular studies. Meetings are held every fortnight. During 
the course of the year joint debates are held. The debate is 
a try-out. The boy early in his course gets in this way some 
idea of argumentation, the province of the lawyer. The Latin 
class alone, as ordinarily conducted, would not give this kind 
of a try-out. 

The range of these student activities is as wide as life. In 
these activities the boy needs a certain amount of vocational 
guidance. This may be gained indirectly by boy meeting boy, 
or by participation in a specific activity or still better directly 
through his teacher. In any case there will be some form of 
vocational guidance. Vocational guidance is an ever-present 
factor in the boy’s life. He may get it by the “pick up” 
method from the street. He should get it through a wise 
guide to insure the best results, Mark Hopkins in the person 
of his teacher on one end of a log and the boy on the other 
end. The importance of having the boy meet life conditions, 
which is approximated in many student activities, is well illus- 
trated by the custom of the Roman boy who studied law. He 
associated himself with some eminent lawyer whom he accom- 
panied to the forum. The Roman boy listened to the debates. 
He saw how things were done. The actual securing of results 
depended upon the boy. No real teacher would ever think 
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of doing the work for the pupil. These values must be worked 
out by the pupil or else they remain ungathered. 


“You can lead a horse to water, but you 
cannot make him drink.” 


Contrasting Commodus and Marcus Aurelius in his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, Gibbon states that attempts 
at education were as superfluous in the case of the former as 
of no avail in the case of the latter. If much depends upon 
the individual student, still more depends in these try-out 
courses on the part played by vocational guidance. 


ELEMENT OF INTEREST. 


One reason for the great educational value of student activi- 
ties for try-out purposes is the element of interest which is 
lacking all too often in the Latin classes. The boy seldom 
asks, ‘What is the use of all this?” for in the student activity 
he finds life. The activity, in fact, becomes a part of himself. 
To secure real values it cannot be otherwise. We are begin- 
ning to realize that this same element of interest, so common 
to student activities, must enter into the required work as 
well, if we would get results. Otherwise the subject falls 
“flat.” In these student activities the subject matter is sec- 
ondary. The interests of the boy take precedence. This is 
sound pedagogy. 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT. 


Another form of student activity, rich in possibilities for 
try-out purposes, though not often put into practice in actual 
classroom recitations, except by a progressive teacher, for 
it may be applied with beneficial results to class room prac- 
tice, is some form of student government. It is the try-out 
course for the POLITICIAN, using that word in its best mean- 
ing. It shows the boy at once who is to blame if he fails to 
do his duty as a member of the community, in this case the 
student body. It prepares the boy for citizenship, but I dis- 
like that word “Prepare” in this connection. It would be far 
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better to say that such an activity is citizenship. When in 
later years he is called upon to go to the polls, he will go. 
There will be no alternative. He will vote. For this student 
activity, outside of the regular work of the school, a try-out 
course has given him a sample of political and civic life. He 
is a citizen NOW as a boy in his own group, in the student 
community. 


HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Student government as a try-out course is exemplified by 
what is known as the house system, not extensively adopted 
in this country, a system that is found at Eton. The group 
of five hundred boys is divided into smaller groups of thirty 
boys each. The division is not made arbitrarily by some one 
higher up, but in forming the groups the principle of the 
“gang” is recognized. The boys themselves pass upon the new 
candidate for membership in the house group. I utilized this 
“gang” spirit during a summer’s work with boys in Chatham 
Square, New York City, and in a Branch Mission of one of 
the large Chicago churches, a mission located in the Stock 
Yard District. This group spirit in student activities for 
try-out purposes is a factor that must be reckoned with. The 
whole difficulty in obtaining values from student activities is 
that we have stressed the idea of preparation to the exclusion 
of actual being. We admit that the boy is preparing to become 
a lawyer, electrician or farmer. What is the harm in admit- 
ting that he is now in this specific activity a lawyer or a 
farmer? 


HONOR SYSTEM. 


It is in the administration of the Honor System that the 
boy is a councilman. He sits in judgment. He takes up the 
cases, he settles the strikes, he deals with the boy who has 
failed to keep his pledge, he confers with the faculty repre- 
sentative on student government. I do not see how a govern- 
ment can last, democratic in principle, unless we avail our- 
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selves of the values of these student activities for try-out pur- 
poses. Certainly an enormous waste 

a. In time 

b. In human lives 


is conserved by an intelligent application of the principles of 
vocational guidance through student activities. 


SCHOOL PAPER. 


The school paper offers another chance for the student to 
try himself out. A boy who devoted some time to the school 
paper later became press representative in China. It was 
largely an outcome of the work he did on the Lawrence, the 
school paper. 


RANGE OF ACTIVITIES. 


In estimating the value of the work of a boy in school, it is 
unfair to all concerned not to take into consideration the range 
of his activities. It is not enough today to excel merely in 
the studies that are assigned. It is certainly not best for the 
boy, much less for society. This is the basis of the saying 
at Yale: 


“A student learns as much at the Yale 
Fence as he does in the classroom.” 

Those who understand something of the complexity of mod- 
ern life know that the returns from the classrooms have their 
place and are by no means to be minimized. One year, ninety 
per cent of the boys on the Yale football team were Phi Beta 
Kappa members. We seek all round development, by that I 
mean due attention to scholarship, ability to perform an ex- 
periment in chemistry without error. We want accuracy. 
If I tell my friend that I taught Latin at Lawrenceville School 
for ten years he will say, “Well and good.” If I added that 
during those same ten years I averaged with the boys on the 
cross-country team 21% miles per day, for five days per week 
for three months in the year, he would sit up and take notice 
and say: “What’s the object?” I remarked in this connection 
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to the late Rev. Simon J. McPherson, headmaster, that when 
I gave up running on the track team, I should consider that 
it was time to leave Lawrenceville. It would be following the 
course of least resistance to spend the afternoon at the Mas- 
ters’ Club. Some of the teacher’s time should be spent at 
the Club. Cross-country running, however, offered special 
opportunities for try-out purposes. The average person would 
understand, if football had been mentioned, but cross-country 
running seems rather remote, as a student activity for try-out 
purposes. This special form of athletics is a feeder for the 
shorter distances. It is emphatically a try-out course in char- 
acter building. It is easy to tell the boy not to smoke. It 
is quite another thing for him not to smoke. Many think of 
vocational guidance in terms only of getting a job. Voca- 
tional guidance is more than mere placement. In vocational 
guidance try-out courses have economic values nor are these 
values to be minimized. This paper would not be complete, 
however, if it failed to point out the specific value of voca- 
tional guidance through athletics in character building, which 
the regular classes in Latin have not always accomplished. 


Cross-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


The essential thing in this form of student activity is to 
establish a “set.” I ran along with the boys and at the same 
time coached them: 

(a) “Point your toes. Otherwise you lose a tenth of an 
inch at every stride. Thus: Indian fashion.” 

(b) “Lengthen your stride. Easy. Form.” 

(c) “Remember that the greater part of real training takes 
place when you are not out for a run, but in the right use of 
leisure.” 

(d) “Eat slowly. See to it what you eat. We are at the 
training table.” 

(e) “No smoking.” 

It was unnecessary to make rules, or to issue orders in regard 
to smoking. This group of twenty boys, a select group, re- 
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quired no statement of reasons in regard to smoking. The 
same was true in every group, year after year. The boys 
knew that later when they had reached maturity they might 
smoke. Their fathers, many of them, smoked. Smoking did 
not apply to the life of the boys at the present time. It was 
foreign to their life and ideals. They could not connect it up 
with anything that was practical or ideal in their lives. There 
was not enough money in the school (to put it on an economic 
basis, and it is one of the wealthiest secondary schools in the 
country, celebrating recently its hundredth anniversary) to 
influence the boys to smoke. They had caught the vision of 
the ideal. At the same time they sensed practical values. It 
was possible even, through that student extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity, to urge the getting of the Latin lesson, let alone build- 
ing the body. 
“We are ever moved by the beauty of 
an ideal.” (Phillips Brooks.) 

They had the vision of winning the “L.” Later they would 
win their college letter. Based on the experience of a decade, 
this principle was evolved: 

“Given a boy of average physical ability, given training, the 
major part of which being done when the boy is not actually 
running, in the right use of leisure, given a start not later 
than the second year in the secondary school, that boy by 
consistent work, by getting the right attitude can win his 
college letter. It can be done. The boy knows it. He has 
done it. 

The tragic part of it is to see the boy who sells the news- 
paper to us, or occasionally to meet the boy from the Latin 
School smoking cigarettes on his way home from school. He 
has his ideal! Manly vigor! He is no weakling. We must 
give him credit. He has not been touched, however, by a 
skilled hand in vocational guidance, by one who sees in these 
extra-curriculum activities opportunities for try-out purposes. 
He has had no constructive vocational guidance in terms of 
character building. He will get vocational guidance, anyway. 
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It may be by the “pick up” method. He is the loser. Asa 
teacher in the Cambridge Latin School (two years Algebra, 
Geometry), I call the boy to me. I speak to him in regard to 
smoking. It may help. We value the written and the spoken 
word. But really to create a lasting vision, that will not fai) 
in the hour of the first trial, the Master must be with the boy 
on the runs, talk with him, encourage him, direct him, foster 
the growing life that is springing into manhood with its un- 
told possibilities. Professor Morris, Head of the Latin De- 
partment at Yale, said to me once: 
“The teaching profession will not 

bring to you a large fortune, but 

it will have its rewards.” 
Cicero has aptly phrased it in these words: 

“The memory of a well spent life is everlasting.” 
Herein lies the importance of the utilization of student activi- 
ties for try-out purposes, through wise vocational guidance. 

Latin, Greek, Mathematics fall down woefully, given a 
teacher who fails to see the significance of the right kind of 
vocational guidance. During residence at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, the young man who took the highest honors 
could hardly walk across the platform to receive his degree. 
The report was that he had over-studied. Had he used student 
activities for try-out purposes under wise vocational guid- 
ance? 


SUMMARY. 


We have shown in this paper that student activities may be 
utilized for try-out purposes. We have referred to the impor- 
tance of utilizing 

(a) Principle of Interest 
We have noted that in many of these student activities there 
is 

(b) Common Element 
The student activities for try-out purposes have 

(c) Economic Values 

(d) Moral, Social and Religious Values. 
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Our definition of education determines in a measure the way 
in which we utilize these student activities. The late Profes- 
sor Gwatkin, of Cambridge University, England, defined 
Christianity (in a series of lectures on Roman History) : “Not 
a set of rubrics. Christianity is life.” Education is life. 
“It is entering into the spiritual inheritance of the race.” 
(Butler.) No teacher can argue that these activities are with- 
out value. They have been looked upon in the past as by- 
products. But what wealth has been found today in the util- 
ization of by-products. 

The utilization of these activities is a matter that concerns 
the teacher and the boy. It calls for a skilled practitioner in 
the teacher. There is a time when the teacher must guide, 
even run along with the boy, shout at him, tell him as stated 
above: 

“Point your toes, you are losing an eighth of an inch at 
every step. Lengthen your stride. Indian fashion!” 

There comes a time when the boy must “go it alone.” He 
is in the final race. If he has caught something of the vision 
of his teacher, who is alert to the principles of wise vocational 
guidance, measured not merely in economic values, but in 
moral, social and religious values, if he has felt the signifi- 
cance of vocational values in terms of life, in the utilization 
of what has been looked upon as mere by-products in educa- 
tion, then we have no fear for that boy in terms of real and 
lasting success. He is not preparing for life. He is living 
life, which is ever widening with the passing of the years. 

The principles underlying this utilization of student activi- 
ties for try-out purposes includes also “A Wholesome Letting 
Alone.” (Dr. Peabody of Groton.) Force has no place. 
Guidance is the best word. This wise guidance utilizes the 
interests of the boy, the student activities, transforms them, 
makes them count. In this formal discipline, application of 
systems of penalty have no place. 

Forbush in a book entitled “The Boy Problem” tells of a 
case where a mother utilized wisely an activity of her boy. 
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He persisted in gathering cigarette stubs. The mother was 
very much annoyed. She acted wisely. She saw the value 
of the principle behind this interest in collecting. She directed 
her son wisely. The mother made use of this present definite 
interest of the boy. At first she actually joined in with him 
in his special interest. Later that interest was made more 
social. The boy with his mother gathered postage stamps. 
He became a great scientist. This activity could easily have 
been scouted by life’s DONT’S by one who failed to understand 
the real significance of this special interest. We must be 
positive. We must be constructive. 

Student activities which have often been looked upon merely 
as school by-products and considered of little value may be 
utilized for try-out purposes and through wise vocational 
guidance be a means by which much of the present waste in 
human life may be conserved. 


Which ? 


He sowed and harrowed the hang-it-all, 

With the what’s-the-use seeds, in the shade. 

The wait-a-whiles perched on his low garden wall, 
Their lots-of-time, let-it-slide rag-tunes they played, 
While the gardener walked the go-easy path, 
Between the don’t-cares and their aftermath. 


Now if you’ve a gardener of like nature known, 
Have you watched how the put-it-offs were sown, 
And the didn’t-have-times with the pshaws combined, 
And the some-time-or-others—the perennial kind? 

* * * * * * 
Ah! the seeds—the seeds! What kind do you sow— 
The work-a-ways, get-aheads? I'd like to know. 


MINNIE E. HAYEs, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 





Our Geographical Ignorance 


MARTHA WILSON, B.SC., (NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY), 
STUDENT OF GEOGRAPHY, LONDON (ENG.) SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS. 


ommumnmmm OTTE age of geographical exploration will never end 
until further discovery is made “of America by 
T by England, and of England by America,” said 
Mr. Baldwin in a recent address before an 
Anglo-American gathering in London. This 
statement should not be confined to the Island 
= of Britain and her prosperous offspring, but 
OmmmmcmmmmntS = <hoyld include all America and all Europe, whose 
people never seem to thoroughly understand each other. The 
differences existing between them may be attributed to wrong 
geographical conceptions and an inability of both to think 
in the terms of the other. It is ignorance of physical United 
States (commonly alluded to as “America”) which makes 
Europeans misjudge her. Little do they realize that she is 
a country capable of holding within her borders the combined 
area of inhabitable Europe, or that the problems necessarily 
arising from such a great physical body are as numerous as 
those of Europe might be, were she, instead of twenty-seven 
countries, a United States with but a single government. 
Could England inflate her island sixty times its normal size, 
she would then be as large as the United States. Her educa- 
tional, political and economic problems would increasingly 
develop, and she would be possessed of a country as broad as 
the Atlantic to travel over, which takes just as long and is 
just as expensive as to sail from New York to Liverpool. 
Were this the case she would doubtless become less skeptical 
of the number of American universities (over 600). It may 
be true that the generosity of citizens has created an over- 
supply, but that number, if applied to the same area occupied 
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by Europe, would be less proportionate to the four hundred 
million people thereon than the ten English universities, lo- 
cated in an area not equal to the State of Illinois, are to their 
British subjects. 

The scale of criticism weighs none too lightly on the other 
side. It is only natural that Americans should look at Europe 
through their political eye-pieces, which reflect as many opin- 
ions as there are countries. They unconsciously eliminate 
the fact that she is a single geographical unit, made so by 
her natural barriers—the Sahara, the Caucasus, the ice-lands 
of the north, and the Atlantic Ocean. Because of these bar- 
riers she lived within herself for a thousand years prior to 
the time of Columbus, and evolved into a race, which, in spite 
of dreadful family quarrels, is as deeply mingled in history 
and tradition as in blood. This single blood is similar to that 
which America might develop were her ocean barriers to hold 
her secure from invasion for the same duration of time. 

Many of these erroneous ideas find their source in the hard 
and fast methods of map projection, which often mislead the 
student by indicating with severe border lines the end of 
national influence. France does not perish where Germany 
begins; Polish sentiment and influence is not lost forever by 
the black line which rigidly divides her from Russia; the 
United States certainly exerts an unconscious power in 
Canada. In truth, they so dovetail into one another that, were 
it not for customs officers and language, one might pass 
through the various countries mindful of little sensation other 
than that derived when passing through the different States. 

A professor in an English university recently deplored the 
fact that a Scandinavian map had represented England as 
“an island off the coast of Norway.” This desire of every 
country to occupy the center of the world’s stage is only 
human. Through national pride and love of homeland, all 
nations are considered satellites around the favored one. But 
it leads to discrepancies in space. How many people realize 
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that the distance across the English Channel from Dover to 
Calais is only equal to the distance of that lake shore area 
along which Chicago stretches, or that the famous Woolworth 
building might be dragged across and still have visible over 
half her structure. 

Before Atlantic waves wash harmoniously along the eastern 
and western shores, the complexity of the United States and 
the unity of Europe must be realized through that ever in- 
creasingly important subject of Geography. It leads to an 
intimate understanding and appreciation of the races of man- 
kind whose progress has been manifested only in proportion 
to the bounties bestowed by nature. It bears that relation 
to the student of world problems which the human body does 
to the physician—no existing ill can be remedied without a 
proper diagnosis. “The world is as a ladder, up which men 
climb in search of knowledge.” At the bottom is the earth 
which governs all human activity. 











A Knowledge of Statistics Indispensable to 
the Modern School Principal 


A. M. SALONE, A. M., PRINCIPAL LANGSTON UNIVERSITY HIGH 
SCHOOL, LANGSTON, OKLAHOMA. 


mammncsmmmut’ F the modern school principal is to succeed as 

such, he must have, besides good health and a 

] general knowledge of the fundamental branches 

of academic instruction, a determined purpose, 

iain broad vision, and a general and practical 

knowledge of such other educational subjects as 

= general and educational psychology, educational 

Summ History and educational sociology. Equally 

important with him should be a knowledge of educational 

measurements and educational statistics, the last item being 
the subject of this article. 

Aside from using statistics to determine the physical con- 
ditions of his school plant and to compare these conditions 
with similar conditions of school plants the country over, the 
principal may utilize educational statistics for three other 
most useful ends, viz: 

1. He may determine through them the central tendencies 
of series of various measures; 

2. He may show through them the amount and quality of 
variability between or among the measures of a simple or 
grouped series; 

3. He may determine and exhibit the degree of relation- 
ship of one quality of a measure or series of measures to an- 
other. 

The art, therefore, of collecting facts on educational con- 
ditions, of classifying, tabulating and averaging these facts 
and correlating them is indispensable to the principal. I re- 
peat that, in order that the principal may have definite knowl- 
edge as to the solution and disposition of specific problems 
that may require his attention as such, he must know the 
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science and the art of examining, personally, all sorts of 
school records and reports and of building and sending out 
questionnaires—the science and the art of collecting specific 
data and of classifying, tabulating and treating same other- 
wise if he would obtain results at all comparable with some 
standard outside criterion. Specific problems or conditions 
require specific diagnoses and treatment and these are the 
ends that the trained principal keeps rigidly in mind in his 
application and utilization of statistical processes. The suc- 
cess of one’s school system, of one’s school, class, or pupil may 
be determined very largely through that one’s ability to make 
the proper use of these devices and through his ability to 
apply efficiently the necessary remedies for the ills that he 
may discover through their use. 

If the principal should wish to determine the physical val- 
uation of his school plant, or the cost of operating his school 
as compared with the valuation or operating expenses of the 
standard schools of the country and to be able to collect such 
facts and publish them in a graphic, concise, and convincing 
manner, item for item, or as a whole, nothing could be of 
greater value to him than a working knowledge of statistics. 
If he should wish to make a comparative study of the condi- 
tions of school systems as they prevail the country over, urban 
and rural, and be able to construct a scale of same for the 
specific comparison of his own, a knowledge of statistics 
would still be more indispensable to him. 

There is a progressive increase in the matter of school 
surveys. All the current educational literature, such as edu- 
cational and experimental psychology, educational magazines, 
school journals and various sorts of educational reports and 
records are all phrased in terms of statistics. Thus, like medi- 
cine, law, and the other professions, the teacher’s vocation is 
developing a language of its own and statistics is the mother 
of that language: Hence it is obvious that in order to be a 
successful erfacipal or teacher one must acquaint himself 
with the nomenclature or terminology of statistics. 
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The principal needs to know as, perhaps, no one else does 
how to obtain definite and convincing facts concerning the 
preparation, teaching aptitude and teaching success of the 
members of his teaching staff. He needs to know how to com- 
pare the teachers of his staff with the median of a cross-sec- 
tion of the teachers of the country and how to rank each one 
upon individual merjt on a scale weighing and measuring the 
efficiency and success of each member of such a group. More- 
over, the principal should know how to construct a scale or 
supervisory graph for the local school, which will show from 
month to month the success and achievement of each teacher 
on his force. For this purpose, the ability to use and under- 
stand comparative statistics would be a strong factor for him. 
In such situations, such graphic devices as column comparison, 
psychograms, histograms, supervisory graphs and profiles of 
various sorts for showing various sorts of comparisons and 
situations may be used to the very best advantage. Here, 
the technique of scale construction would enable one to be 
master of the situation. And for scale construction a knowl- 
edge of college algebra, analytic geometry and the calculus is 
in order. 

Picture and cartoon descriptions, in some cases, are very 
convincing to the public in publishing the work of the school 
and in advancing school improvement of a general and specific 
nature. 

In the matter of inventing tests and in situations requiring 
the use of testing and measuring processes, statistics are 
essentially fundamental. Problems of placement, or classi- 
fication, and problems of school attendance and student ad- 
vancement all abound in opportunity for the employment of 
statistics and statistical processes. But these are but a scant 
few of the numerous ends to which statistics may be put. 

The rapid strides of education in the United States espe- 
cially as regard agriculture and the trades are due very largely 
to the discovery of weak spots in these matters through the 
artful employment of statistics by the federal Bureau of Edu- 
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cation and by the federal Commissioner of Education. The 
several states of the Union likewise employ statistics as a 
means of keeping tab on their educational advancement and 
situations. The county, the city, the local school district each 
employs statistics in one form or another as a means to check 
up and compare from time to time the situation and condi- 
tions of the local schools. 

Under the old order of school procedure, our methods of 
testing and measuring, of scoring and grading the work of 
school children, and of classifying and advancing these chil- 
dren in accordance with their several abilities, were as numer- 
ous as the pebbles on the seashore, supremely arbitrary, no- 
toriously unsystematic and woefully minus of everything that 
could be regarded in the least degree as elements of even ques- 
tionable standards. Today, through the genius and undaunt- 
able perseverance of such educators as Binet, Terman, Carl 
Pearson, Whipple, Rugg, Kelley and others, we are coming 
rapidly into the possession of scientifically unified and de- 
pendable methods and standards for all these things. The 
diagram of change or probability, or the normal surface fre- 
quency distribution curve, as it is called, is already regarded 
the most approximate delineation of the typical group of the 
various mentalities of school children. Through this one de- 
vice, which is but a result of the work of astute statisticians, 
there has come to the pedagogical world a flood of light and 
information hitherto undreamed of. The value of the four 
quadrants in determining the direction of variables and the 
use of the line of “perfect correlation” can scarcely be esti- 
mated. 

But to come closer to the point, I shall attempt to point 
out specifically a few of the invaluable uses of statistics to 
the school man. Through the use of statistics the work or 
the quality of the work of one student may be compared with 
that of another, or with work that may be regarded as a 
norm for the student’s age, etc. Through statistics the work 
of a group of students may be compared with that of a group 
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similar as to age, intelligence and environmental conditions or 
with the standard work for such a group as determined by 
the test builder or experimenter. Thus the work of a class, a 
school, or system of schools may be compared with that of a 
similar group, both in turn being measured and scaled by one 
and the same universal standard. Through the statistical 
treatment of the data from such comparisons, it may be ap- 
proximately but reliably determined which student, school or 
system of schools does the better work or which comes more 
nearly up to the standard in quantity and quality. 

There is also the necessity for determining the relative 
weight or importance of the various subjects comprised in a 
school curriczJum, the necessity for determining the difference 
in the amount of scatter or dispersion among measures in two 
groups, for the amount of variability in the different measures 
of a series from some central tendency measure, such as the 
median or mean. There is also, at times, the necessity for de- 
termining the per cent or degree of sameness in one’s mental 
calibre for learning two different subjects or processes, the in- 
dex of such sameness being called the coefficient of correlation. 
A knowledge of statistics reduces the computation of these 
measures to simplicity itself. 

For the comparison of the work of one student with that of 
another, it would only be necessary to compare the raw scores 
of the two. But regarding the work of a class in the same 
subject on two different occasions or that of two different 
classes in the same subject upon the same occasion, the means 
and the standard deviation or the median and the quartile 
points would be the devices employed. The work of two 
schools or systems may be compared through the complex 
means or medians with the aid of the auxiliary points. Other 
measures, the semi-interquartile range and rho or r may be 
employed in determining the amount of dispersion and corre- 
lation respectively. 

Having shown through general implications the indispen- 
sability of the use of statistics, it is obvious that one must 
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master the terms of which the science is comprised. The 
schoolman must therefore obtain a clear-cut understanding of 
such terms as data, tabulation, scoring, scale, interval, range; 
he must learn the meaning of average, mode, median, mean, 
and of such expressions as central tendency, variability and 
coefficient of variability. He must learn the meaning of cor- 
relation and coefficient of correlation, quartile, quartile range, 
and semi-interquartile range; percentile and interpercentile 
range, overlapping, etc. He must understand such terms and 
expressions as deviation, quartile, deviation, mean deviation, 
average deviation and the probable error. The terms scatter 
or dispersion, skewness, underageness and acceleration, over- 
ageness and retardation. 

The principal should not only be able to give a clear-cut 
explanation for each of these terms but he should master 
the processes of computing each as well. Prerequisite to the 
mastery of these processes, he must learn the technique of 
classifying, arranging and scaling data and of grouping them 
into appropriate intervals in simple or grouped series of dis- 
tribution. He must learn how to construct a “point scale” 
and the size and number of intervals necessary for the treat- 
ment of certain data. The principal should not content him- 
self with the mere knowledge of the meaning and computa- 
tion of these devices. He should know how to make allow- 
ance for the incompleteness and unreliability of data, and, 
in order that he may pass beyond the bounds of mediocrity 
and be able to detect, independently, the errors or fallacies 
arising from false or imperfect methods, he should, in addi- 
tion to constant experimentation, apply himself strenuously 
and incessantly to the study of the masters in the field of 
education and philosophy. 

To epitomize, schoolman and the school administrator, to 
succeed as such, must know how to plan and execute experi- 
ments in education and how to invent and apply, scientifically, 
usable dependable educational tests. The schoolman, to suc- 
ceed, must know how to make educational diagnoses and how 
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to remedy the ills and weaknesses which he may discover 
through such diagnoses. To be a master, as to the art of 
education and in the advancement of the youth, the schoolman 
must know how to plan and conduct educational surveys and 
how to do general research work in education. To be able 
to do these things a knowledge of statistics is the essential 
prerequisite. 

Experimentation and research are the means and stimuli 
through which the educational field is to be kept verdant and 
growing and statistics is the active element and life of them 
both. 
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Supplementing Our Examinations 


J. S. KINDER, A. M., HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


OME time ago at a meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A. Dr. F. N. Free- 
man of the University of Chicago vigorously 
attacked the written examinations as they are 
given in the secondary schools and colleges of 

the United States today. He declared them to 
be unsound, unscientific, and generally meaning- 
ommmmcmummné jess, “One student may stay up all night to fill 
his head with a jumble of disassociated facts, without ever 
understanding their meaning. In the examination room next 
day, he will record his vast knowledge with the same facility 
as the superior student who has mastered his subject.” 

The great majority of school men, however, are not ready, 
as yet, to abolish examinations. Most of us are ready to dis- 
count the great weight that has conventionally been given to 
them. Assuming that the so-called examination periods were 
abolished we would still have to give tests—frequent tests. 
Since we must give tests, and in most cases examinations, too, 
what method shall we follow? The fact that there is agita- 
tion to abolish examinations indicates that there is something 
wrong with the type of examination we are using. There are 
a great many teachers today who are experimenting with the 
new forms of examination, yet the great mass of teachers 
are content to use the traditional form of examination or test. 
Probably it is incorrect to say that they are content, for they 
realize that much valuable time is wasted and that the tests 
are insufficient. By the old type of tests is meant the essay 
form. By the new type is included such forms as multiple 
choice, completion, mutilated sentence, proportion, true-false, 
etc. 
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A dozen years ago these new type examinations were un- 
heard of. They were beginning to be used in the intelligence 
tests which were being developed at that time, but were not 
in classroom use. The army was possibly the first institution 
to use these examinations to any extent. They came to the 
conclusion that a clear, concise, unequivocal answer was 
superior to pages of voluminous answers which often were 
designed to camouflage just what the applicant did not know 
concerning a question, yet setting forth the little he knew in 
the golden mounting of literary phrases and artifices. 

Possibly the first large use of these new tests in college was 
when Columbia University supplemented the examination of 
the Freshmen in the course in Contemporary Civilization. 
The three-hour examination was broken up and two hours 
apportioned to true-false, completion, and recognition tests. 
The third hour remaining, essay. Dean Hawkes informs us 
that the accuracy of the grades arose from 65% in 1919-1920 
when the old type of examination was used to 90% in 1921- 
1922 after the supplement had been added. Everything points 
to the fact that the “new examination renders the final grade 
nearly fifty per cent. more accurate than was obtained under 
the old system.”! Educational psychologists were among the 
early users. Cattell experimented with the true-false and 
completion test as examination devices in his college classes. 
Psychology and education groups are possibly the largest users 
of these tests today; however, they have been used and are 
proving successful in classes in physics, botany, chemistry, 
history, literature, logic, philosophy, finance, law, etc. By 
modifying the forms somewhat they can be used in every field 
to more or less advantage. 

There always have been errors in our examining and mark- 
ing of pupils and doubtless there always will be. However, 
Wwe must reduce these errors to the minimum. Examinations 
are not a true measure of scholastic attainment, but we must 


1 School and Society, 15:141-142, Feb. 4, 1922. 
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make them the truest possible. Now, then, the question to 
be asked is this, can we, by substituting the new for the old 
or supplementing the old with the new, reduce the errors of 
measurement and arrive at a truer index of attainment? The 
most of us are not ready to substitute the new form for the 
old, root and branch. We prefer to take the more conserva- 
tive course of supplementing the old with the new. 


How TO GIVE AND SCORE. 


It might be assumed that all who chance to read this article 
are acquainted with the new type sufficiently to give and score 
a test of this kind. College teachers frequently ask me to 
explain to them the giving and scoring of true-false and 
multiple choice tests, so it appears that the above assumption 
would be untrue. 

The true-false test may be given in one of three ways: 

1. The statements may be numbered and written upon the 
blackboard and the students be instructed to place numbers 
on their papers corresponding to the statement numbers on 
the blackboard; then designate in some previously determined 
manner, as T F, + —, true false, etc., whether the statement 
is true or false. 

2. The statement may be read aloud by the instructor and 
the pupils mark the statements on a blank sheet of paper. 

3. Place in the hands of each student a printed or mimeo- 
graphed sheet of the statements and ask them to designate 
either in the margin or just after each question whether it 
be true or false. 

The first method is satisfactory in results but is cumber- 
some because it necessitates copying all statements on the 
board. The second method is an oral presentation and is 
rapid, but the examinee must depend upon auditory memory. 
The best method is the printed or mimeographed sheet. The 
student has before him the statements and may re-read. In 
correlating marks obtained from each of these methods with 
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the final marks for a semester’s work the following average 
results were found: 


(1) Visual (blackboard) ............ 61 
RR aS, Se ee 63 
(3) Visual (mimeographed) ......... 64 


Thus it appears doubtful whether there is any great difference 
in manner of presentation. 

With the multiple choice, mutilated sentence, and matching 
either methods 1 or 3 of the previous paragraph must be used. 
In every case the mimeographed sheet saves time and shows a 
trifle higher correlation. 

In scoring the true-false papers we follow the instructions 
given for scoring the similar series which appear in many of 
our intelligence tests, i. e., right minus wrong or the total at- 
tempted minus twice the number wrong. Thus no account is 
taken of any that may have been omitted. These formule 
are mathematically correct, being based upon the law of 
chance. The scoring of multiple choice items may be done 
by merely counting the “rights” without weighing values. 
Holzinger has shown that this simple method is mathemati- 
cally correct, i. e., SR whereas, in the true-false the formula 
is S—R—W.2 The scoring may be done in class by having the 
students exchange papers and mark the questions that are 
wrong as the instructor calls out the answers. In case the 
test has been one of the auditory memory type the statements 
should be read as the answer is given so that the students may 
form the correct association, otherwise they may go on believ- 
ing a certain answer to be right when it is not. The papers 
may be taken to the office and scored by the instructor or some 
member of the office force by placing the answer key along- 
side the margin of the paper to be scored and marking the 
paper quickly in accordance with the key. 


- 
— 


2 Karl J. Holzinger, On Scoring Multiple Choice Tests, Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 15;445-447, October, 1924. 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


In constructing the true-false test the examiner should bear 
in mind the following facts— 

1. There should be about an equal number of true and 
false statements. This may not be true of every test, in fact, 
it should not be, for the clever pupil will soon notice this fact 
and then may try to balance his paper. But over a period of 
time there should be a fair balance of true and false state- 
ments. This will be the case if they are selected by chance. 
Not every first statement should be true, likewise not every 
last statement should be false. Irregularity prevents antici- 
pation on the part of the pupil. In giving a true-false test 
some time ago the writer purposely arranged every odd ques- 
tion to be false and every even one to be true. The result 
was that five out of a class of thirty-six caught the key and 
had perfect papers. These five were questioned and admitted 
having noticed the fact of odds being false and evens being 
true, and that they had marked any doubtful statements by 
this arrangement. 2. No statement should be included in 
the test which allows of more than one interpretation. If 
such a statement is included varied interpretations are found 
to arise and result in arguments, for a statement must be 
scored identically on all papers. Simple, brief, declarative 
sentences are best. Negatives are confusing and lead to a 
test of ability to juggle words and are not a test of subject 
matter. 3. “Smart” questions or questions suggesting in- 
correct answers are unfair. 4. See that none of the state- 
ments answer other statements. 5. Avoid asking for trivial 
details, this type of thing leads to bad habits of study. 6. 
Avoid “follow-up” questions, i. e., statements whose answer 
depends upon the answer given a preceding fact. 7. Have 
sufficient statements to make the test reliable. Less than fif- 
teen statements is doubtful. Twenty-five statements makes a 
fair class period test, with one hundred or more being nec- 
essary on a so-called examination period. Remember that one 
of the virtues of this test is the range that may be included. 
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8. Give a reasonable time. A rough criterion is one minute 
to each question, though twenty-five or fifty questions can be 
given in less than twenty-five or fifty minutes, respectively. 

In a general way, these same “do’s and don’ts” apply to the 
other phases of the new examination. 


STUDENT ATTITUDE. 


It is interesting to analyze the students’ attitude toward 
these tests. They approve them practically unanimously. The 
writer has checked the attitude of 265 students and only 7 
out of this number disliked them. These students believed they 
could make a better impression through the essay test. The 
pupils who favor the new forms give about the answers which 
we would expect, as 

1. There is no fear of favoritism. 

2. There is no dread of tests or examinations. 

3. They encourage continuous study and discourage “cram- 
ming.” 

It is not fatiguing to the point of exhaustion. 

No fear of an answer being misinterpreted. 

It excites competition in the class. 

Slow writers can finish in the required time. 

Good penmanship does not determine the mark. 
Results are speedily known, and one pupil ventured to 
say, “the papers are not thrown into the waste-paper basket.” 


PP SPP 


TEACHER ATTITUDE. 


Likewise it would be profitable to ascertain the attitude of 
teachers on this matter. This is difficult to do. Those who 
give tests of this type, either in part or as a whole, continue 
to use them under most conditions. They have the feeling of 
being free from charges of prejudice, for an objective test 
has replaced a subjective one. 


RELIABILITY. 


The crucial point about the new examinations is the relia- 
bility. How do they correlate with other types or some other 
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criterion? The following table of correlations was computed 
by the Pearson Product-Moment Formula. They are all posi- 
tive unless otherwise designated. These averages were ob- 
tained by computations of from three to twenty-eight cor- 
relations, the average number of cases in each being forty- 
five. 


TABLE 1. 


Essay True- Com- Mult’l Army Note- Teacher Final 
false pletion choice Alpha books estim. Marks 


Essay ss 41 42 82 81 .40 56 
"True-false 38 47 £560 41 .16 «64 ~ «65 
Completion Al «47 48 327 #«=.238 #461 = «57 
Mult’] choice .42 .50  .48 47 386 662 #&.50 
Army Alpha .382 .41 .87 ~~ .47 19 .47 #55 
Notebooks 31 .16 4.238 «86 ~—~=«.19 48 #£«.19 
Inst. estim. 40 64 61 652 AT .48 82 
Final marks .56 .65 .557 .50 55 .19 ~~ .82 
TABLE 2. 


Essay True- Com- Mult’l Army Note- Teacher Final 
false pletion choice Alpha books estim. Marks 
Essay 08 


True-false 55 

Completion 49 

Mult’! choice 59 

Army Alpha 958 

Notebooks Al 

Inst. Estim. 74 

Final marks .65 
Table 2 represents the self-correlations, or the relationship 

between a first and second giving of the test. The intercorre- 

lation for notebooks was obtained from figures of a first and 

second marking of the notebooks in the same subject in the 


‘same semester. The correlation for final marks represents 


the relationship between final marks for the first and second 


semesters of a class in psychology. The nearness of the two 


8 Yoakum and Yerkes, Army Mental Tests, p. 20. 
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givings of a test to secure self-correlations considerably af- 
fects the results. In the above cases the time elapsing was not 
constant. 

From these data there is no doubt of the reliability of the 
new forms. The true-false, completion, and multiple choice 
show, for the most part, higher correlations with the four 
criteria, the Army Alpha, notebooks, instructor’s estimate, and 
final marks, than does the essay type of test. Notebooks, as 
a criterion, have little value. Final marks as used here are a 
composite of weighted values of written work, including note- 
books, classroom recitation, frequent tests, and a final exam- 
ination. The tests and examination were composed of the 
above four types with a few questions of the proportion type. 
The true-false, completion, and multiple choice are likewise 
higher than the essay test when the self-correlations are 
computed. 


OBJECTIONS. 


These new examinations are quite naturally not without 
some objections. The most frequently given is that they are 
too specific, but on the other hand the essay type is too gen- 
eral. Again, they do not test skill but knowledge. It is true 
that they are largely a knowledge test but it is not impossible 
to test skill as is shown by a physics test which was used at 
Columbia University by Dr. Farwell.4 Other objections are 
that they are based upon recognition which is a low form of 
memory, however, in everyday life recognition functions more 
than recall. There is no opportunity to secure the pupils’ 
general impression of the subject, nor does it allow for self- 
expression. Lastly, they are not diagnostic. (Note the refuta- 
tion of this later in the article.) 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVANTAGES. 


A brief exposition of the advantages of this new form of 
examination may add something to what has already been 
said. 


4 H. W. Farwell, The New Type Examinations, School and Society, 19;315-322. 
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1. By statistical measurement we note that the reliability 
is higher than it is in the essay examination. 

2. The results will more perfectly fit the normal distribu- 
tion curve than will the results obtained by essay tests alone. 

3. It is a time saver on the part of both the instructor and 
the pupil. When we consider that each instructor has several 
hundred papers to grade each semester and that this work is 
usually considered drudgery, we are anxious to lighten the 
load. These tests may be scored by assistants or clerks just 
as correctly as if scored by the instructor himself. They are 
empirical. 

4. More thought goes into the compilation of this sort of 
examination. Most of us are guilty, or know of some of our 
colleagues that are, of waiting until the vacant period before 
a certain class to make out the test questions for that class. 
Or worse still going into the classroom and making out the 
questions as they are placed upon the blackboard. 

The new type questions are made out previously—must be. 
If the instructor wants to get the most out of his tests and 
examinations he will be constantly on the lookout for good 
questions each day. Where there are two or more instructors 
in a department they may well pool their questions, and even 
try them out on each other before concluding which ones to 
put before the class. This is the method used by Dr. Farwell.5 
Another plan is to have the members of the class bring in a 
few questions and then select some from this list to supplement 
the list which the instructor has made out. This, of course, 
serves a second purpose of causing the students to study in 
a manner in which they would not otherwise. 

5. They cover a much wider range than any other known 
kind of examination. A great many questions can be asked 
and an unequivocal answer received to each in a short time. 
It has been objected that the instructor can not get a general 
impression of the pupils’ knowledge of the subject; however, 
to me it gives a better general impression because of the mul- 
titude of ideas that can be presented to the pupil to pass judg- 

5 Ibid. 
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ment upon. They are complete and more likely to be timely. 

6. <A test of this kind measures more than mere informa- 
tion. It involves the factors of keen discrimination, balanced 
judgment, and severe ability to see relationship between parts. 

7. Pupils are almost unanimous in preferring this type; 
preferring it because it is fairer. No estimate of the teacher 
entering, no penalty or bonus for handwriting, no undue fa- 
tigue or eyestrain, less “cramming,” not a memory test, and 
not crowned with hysterical fear. 

8. Teachers consider them fairer because they are empiri- 
cal. There is no thought of being accused of favoritism. 

9. They are educative. They not only serve as a gauge 
by which the teacher measures the progress of his class, but 
the pupils are learning. Educational psychologists have 
shown how much more is learned during a test period than 
a teaching period. We can, in fact, go so far as to say they 
are a teaching device. As soon as the test is completed, the 
papers can be scored and a tabulation of the scores placed on 
the board. The median is pointed out and a rough percentage 
of the number missing each question obtained. 

10. From number 9 we can readily see that they may be 
diagnostic. Why did only 10% miss question 4 when 72% 
missed question 7? Is it the fault of the question, the teach- 
ing, or the student? The reliability of each question may be 
obtained. A careful analysis of the papers of a test of this 
type may be said to render a class diagnosis and also an in- 
dividual diagnosis. 

11. They teach proper methods of study. 

12. They encourage honesty. 

Kirby, Courtis, and others have shown the great value of 
test periods and Starch, Cattell, Max Meyer, and a score of 
others have shown the unreliability of the grading of exam- 
ination papers of the old type, even by experienced teachers, 
and by teachers in the same department of the same institu- 
tion. The new type examinations are not a panacea for the 
ills of examinations. They are a useful supplement whereby 
we can make our examinations more objective. 





American Notes—Editorial 


Readers of Epucation! The following quotations are from an offi- 
cial report of a committee appointed to investigate the conditions of 
Child Labor in the Beet Fields of Michigan in 1923. The facts are 
typical of a very large number of facts published by The National 
Child Labor Committee, the report bearing the signatures of Walter 
W. Armentrout, Sara A. Brown and Charles E. Gibbons. The quota- 
tions are taken almost at random from the report which covers 78 
pages. 

“The advocates of children working in beet fields say it is not hard 
work and does not hurt them because it is all done in the fresh air 
and sunshine. Analysis of the working conditions challenges such a 
statement. ... We visited a high type family including four chil- 
dren 9, 12, 14, and 15 years of age. In talking over with them their 
experiences of five years in beets, we asked if the work was really 
hard. As quick as a flash the 15-year-old girl replied: “Is it hard? 
‘Say, did you see in the Bay City paper that ‘work children do in 
beets is not hard? You take it from me, whoever wrote that sure 
stays in a city office and don’t know what he’s talking about. He 
never worked in beets or he’d know better ’an say a thing like that!” 
Some time later in the season one foreign-born father having two 
small children said: “I hope to good God they never will work in 
beets, it is too hard for them. When I have to put my children in 
beets to make a living, I will quit farming.” A 22-year-old-boy who 
began working beets at the age of seven when his father was a con- 
tract laborer, expressed his opinion, formed through experience, thus: 
“If anybody tells you that beets are not hard they don’t know what 
they are talking about. Look at my mother, 39 years old! She 
started working beets when she was young—now she is broken down, 
old already. I didn’t get to learn nothin’, just 6th grade. If I ever 
have any kids they will never go in the beet fields!” 

Hours of Work. The number of hours children work in one day, 
as a rule, does not vary greatly during any given part of the beet 
season. As in all farm work, however, it is im possible to fix the 
exact hours in a work day. One immigrant mother, in describing the 
working hours for her family, referred to blocking and thinning ‘time 
thus: “Thin time big day, 4 o’clock wake up, cook dinners, stay field 
all day, 8 o’clock quit work.” Of the harvest time she said: “Pull 
time small day begin work 6 o’clock before light, carry dinners, quit 
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work too dark to see beets.” Another explained: “Get up 4 o'clock, { 
work in fields from 5 o’clock till 8, cook supper at 9, never bed 
before 11, bake and wash Sundays.” 

During blocking, thinning, and the first weeding, daily working 
hours run as high as 13 to 15—a few parents reported 16—often 
with two “dinners” eaten in the fields, while the children are resting. 
One family working close to their shanty planned their working hours 
with consideration for the excessive heat of mid-day. ‘They were in 
the fields before 5 and worked till 11 o’clock, the mother leaving an 
hour earlier to “make” dinner. They rested until time to get back 
at 3 o’clock and worked until 9 o’clock, the mother again leaving an 
hour earlier to prepare a warm meal. Even so the working hours 
numbered 12. The children were 6, 8, 10, 11, and 12 years old. 

Postures. Thinning and weeding are usually done while the worker 
crawls along the ground on his hands and knees, or more literally 
his wrists and knees, as a little boy said, “Jes’ like a dog.” All the 
weight of the fore part of the body rests on the wrists and palms of 
the hands. We saw wrists that were swollen and lame, hands that 
were sore, cracked and full of dirt, and knees that were sore, cracked 
and calloused. The face is necessarily very close to the ground, and 
in many instances becomes badly burned about the forehead and eyes 
from the heat and light reflected from the ground. Many parents 
declared the glare of the sun to be a very severe strain upon the 
eyes of their children. One thing must not be lost sight of—this 
posture is retained quite steadily for 12 to 15 hours a day, 6 or 7 
days a week, for 3 to 6 weeks, depending on the acreage worked. 

On October 11th, 12th and 13th we visited 38 families of contract | 
laborers and found most of them at work in the fields. We met fully 
100 children working in the rain and the cold penetrating wind, 
some with their knees on the ground, a few with cushions to sit on. | 
Our notes of the 12th show “cold wind all day increasing in velocity 
until dark. Several times the sun shone between heavy black clouds. 
Rain, sleet or snow fell every hour between 7 A. M. and 6 P. M. 
Saw Mrs. J. wet to her waist; children 11, 9 and 7 years of age 
at work, poorly clad and wet to the skin. All in the field the whole 
day. Tried to heat coffee on oil lamp. Met Mrs. B. and five children 
6, 7, 9, 10, and 15 years old in their shanty, dressed literally in rags; 
while coats, sweaters, shoes, and clothing of all kinds hung about 
the stove to ‘dry quick’ so they could go back to the field. They 
worked all day October 9th, 10th, and 11th, left field last night in 
heavy rain. Mrs. B. was sick all summer.” 

However, there are physical hazards, not visible to the eye of a 
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layman, which we believe to be much more serious. Some of the 
mothers gave utterance to what we mean. One mother said: “Us 
beet workers get rheumatism so quick.” Another: “Too hard work— 
back and arms sick all night; I cannot sleep.” She was in the field 
with seven children, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 14, and 16 years of age, harvesting 
2 acres a day of their 43 acres of beets. Very small babies are taken 
into the fields by their mothers. On October 17th, with a northwest 
wind blowing at an average velocity of 10.2 miles an hour and a 
maximum of 24 miles an hour, with a mean temperature of 40 de- 
grees above zero and only two hours of sunshine, we saw one family 
working in the field with children 7, 5, 142, and \% years of age, 
sheltering themselves from the weather in a tent. Later in the day 
we saw them in their shanty, the mother explaining that the baby 
“cried all the time,” so she was compelled to stop work and bring 
them in.” 

There are multitudes of facts and testimonies like these in the 
report of the intelligent and unprejudiced investigators from whose 
findings we have quoted. 

In a majority of our United States—including, unhappily, the State 
of Massachusetts, heme in the year 1836 the first Child Labor Law 
ement for the prohibition of child labor 
by the ienaieh enininen at Washington was defeated. We are 
sure that the readers of Epucatrion will not for a moment believe 
that this adverse result settled the question. It has settled nothing 
except that which was well known before, namely, that greed for 
gain, and a lack of a true sense of civic and parental responsibility 
are still in regrettable evidence and ascendency, and that they are 
sufficiently militant to have hoodwinked the public and camouflaged 
the issue. This defeat will for a little while enable the exploiters 
of child labor in the beet fields of Mi-higan and Nebraska, the cotton 
plantations of the South, and the sweat shops of our Northern manu- 
facturing cities to barter the health, happiness, and the very lives 
of our boys and girls for a mess of pottage. But the people will 
wake up, ultimately; they will study the situation and comprehend 
what is happening; and they will reverse the decision. 

The difficulty in settling this issue aright inheres in the indifference 
of the voters in those States where the evils of Child Labor are least 
in evidence. Here in the North we are not “up against” it as are 
the people of some other sections; and what is happening a thousand 
miles away can be taken with a degree of complacence. Our patri- 
otism, however, should include in its sweep the whole country. If 
we tolerate injustice and crime in California or South Carolina or 
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Kentucky we are not doing our duty in or by Massachusetts or New 
York. It is no excuse to say that we have troubles of our own—let 
other States take care of their difficulties. Such a doctrine is un- 
tenable; it is suicidal. We are tied up together in one bundle. We 
are parts of a single organism. If one member suffers all the mem- 
bers suffer with it. It is the ruse of the Arch-enemy to camouflage 
the issue and make us believe we have nothing whatever to do with 
it. They claim that what they do with their things or with their 
children does not concern us. A moment’s thought, however, will 
make us see that injustice, greed, and crime in one part of our coun- 
try injures the whole body of our people. Our legislators and law- 
givers must conserve the welfare and the rights of all alike. No 
right is greater or more precious to us all than the right of our chil- 
dren to protection from that which assails their physical, mental and 
moral life and happiness. It is to conserve these that the voters go 
to the polls. It is their tremendous responsibility to find out what 
the facts are about the Child | Labor situation —THE EpiTor. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE TO WHAT? One of the 
great problems of the secondary schools is to provide adequate prepara- 
tion for college under the conditions prescribed by the College Entrance 
Board. The difficulty comes from the fact that the recognized edu- 
cational objectives of such schools call for training that admittedly 
does not prepare sufficiently for the successful passing of the entrance 
tests. But why should they not? That they do not may be seen even 
in the university high schools where the courses are shaped according 
to the highest pedagogical standards, but where these are consciously 
abandoned in the case of students preparing for college for the sake 
of giving the more formal drills and exercises that will best prepare 
for the one specific purpose of passing the set examinations of the 
College Entrance Board. Does this not present a conflict that should 
be fought out within the universities themselves? When the univer- 
sities are consistent in this matter, the problem will no longer be 
an added, artificial one for the high schools. 

The colleges of education and the departments of education are 
leading in the development of new standards, and methods, and tests, 
through the application of educational psychology and of the various 
social sciences. No one questions their right to do this, and the 
secondary schools are showing a surprising readiness to avail them- 
selves of the results of the most recent research and of the recommen- 
dations of the educational experts. But not so the other departments 
and colleges in the universities. They, unaffected by recent educa- 
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tional progress, are demanding the same sort of preparation as has 
been required for decades. Why should not the colleges of education 
turn their attention to the other departments of the universities? Is 
it possible that the educational process in the university becomes so 
different from that recognized in the lower schools that it is not 
amenable to the suggestions of the professional educators? Must a 
very old standard, knowledge of subject matter, be the only objective 
in college instruction ? 

It probably will be, so long as the departments are manned by 
scholars who are experts in research but who care nothing about 
education. Is it not time that the university authorities call for a 
few “surveys” within the field of college education by the scientific 
experts in the departments of education, and then inaugurate belated 
policies of reconstruction to bring the college curricula and methods 
up to date? When this has been done, the need for the old type of 
college entrance test will have passed and a real, progressive develop- 
ment of the whole, complex, educational process from high school 
to and through college will have been made possible. 


C. A. Cockayne, Springfield, Mass. 


On TEACHING ENGLISH IN THE HicH Scnoot. It is not unnatural, 
it seems, to expect more than commonplace qualifications in teach- 
ers—though this expectation does not necessarily assure us of the 
acquisition of individuals so endowed. Nor is it unreasonable to 
expect teachers to know the subjects they teach. That is the primary 
qualification, as it should be. But just as essential is it that teachers, 
supervisors, and others understand the application of their knowledge 
to the interests and capacities of the pupils. Mathematics, the sci- 
ences, modern languages, and the classics are more easily adjusted 
than is English. 

It has been said that at best we cannot teach English—we can only 
talk about it pleasantly. If this be so—though we are not willing 
to admit it—then it is the more necessary that the talk be made 
pleasant for the listeners. In high schools, rhapsodizing on the 
charms, delicacies, imagery, and emotional content of a selection of 
prose or poetry is not going to lead to a deluge of requests on the 
town library for the works of Keats, Browning, Henry James, or 
even Shakespeare. Such parading of well intended but poorly con- 
ceived instruction inspires the student to the inelegant but adequate 
characterization, “bunk.” 

Certainly such a dissection and study of prose and poetry has its 
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place; but that place is not in the high school. Frequent exposure 
of students to the teachers’ excursions into ecstatic descriptions will 
leave them with the idea that English is a “funny thing to hand out 
to us,” with despair, without the knowledge of how to write a cor- 
rect sentence, without knowing or wanting to know a good book, and 
possibly with a headache. 

In view of what some teachers of English are attempting in their 
classes, it is not at all surprising that their students leave school 
without knowing how to write a correct sentence and without any 
desire to read a valuable book. During the past few months we have 
seen and heard of instances of useless—if not senseless—practices 
which ought to take the prize without further competition. One 
teacher of Sophomore English asked his students to write on “Shelley 
and His Influence on His Time.” Here is a subject worthy of a 
doctor’s thesis given to immature boys and girls who have neither 
the information nor the ability to correlate the information if they 
had it. Nor have they the desire to know anything about what in- 
fluence Shelley had. The boys would rather discuss “The Influence 
of Keeping Training on Success in Athletics’—and justly so. If 
they were allowed to handle this topic, we could look forward to 
honest effort. But perhaps this topic has not the semblance of culture 
which some desire so much. Still another teacher was at a loss to 
understand why it was that her junior class was unable to grasp the 
technical details of short-story writing—which she was reading from 
a book. ‘And she felt it was most strange that the class showed no 
interest. Perhaps the mystery would disappear if she gave a little 
thought to the proper place for a discussion of that sort. Yet another 
instructor was surprised to find that his senior class had lost its 
enthusiasm for the work, and that it had not acquired those funda- 
mentals which are necessary for clear, grammatical use of English. 
The explanation for this attitude was beyond him, for had he not 
read prose and poetry to his students? Had he not pointed out to 
them the charm, rhyme, vigor, fluency, and the onomatopoetic speci- 
mens of these selections? Of course, he had! But what can one 
do with dull, unappreciative minds? Nothing. And this instructor 
goes right on “enlightening” the youth. 

Instead of attempting to generate a superficial “appreciation” for 
literature, it seems more reasonable to believe that more could be 
accomplished if students were allowed to write on topics on personal 
experience, observation, or opinion; if they were given instruction in 
“applied grammar”; if they were shown why punctuation is neces- 
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sary; if they were taught that principles of effective writing could be 
applied to their own homely subjects. 

From this it is not to be inferred, however, that literature has no 
place in secondary school. To insist on that would indeed be stupid. 
But the implications are that literature as taught by misguided en- 
thusiasts (as in the several cases cited) should have no place in the 
high school. Shakespeare, Macaulay, even Burke, and yet even 
Browning can be made to appeal to the student by means of proper 
applications and by removing the tatters of hackneyed characteriza- 
tions. But certainly this appeal cannot be achieved by becoming 
confused in the discussion of the «sthete. 

Frank S. FreeMan, Cambridge, Mass. 


The United States Civil Service Commission, in co-operation with 
the National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, is engaged in an active campaign against so-called civil 
service schools which deceive the public in their advertising, or whose 
practices are otherwise unfair. These so-called schools claim to give 
instruction in preparation for examinations for the Federal civil ser- 
vice. Recently, on complaint of the Civil Service Commission and 
the National Vigilance Committee, the Federal Trade Commission 
issued an order to “cease and desist”’ against the Civil Service School, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. The order prohibits the use of the term 
“civil service” in the school title, on the ground that such use gives 
the impression that the school is connected with the Government. 
The order also commands discontinuance of certain other alleged 
unfair practices. The Civil Service Commission and the National 
Vigilance Committee will at once lodge complaint with the Federal 
Trade Commission against approximately 20 other such schools, in- 
cluding three in Washington, D. C., which use the term “civil service” 
in their titles, or are believed to be otherwise unfair. 











Book Reviews 


FIRST YEAR ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey, 
American Book Company. 


This is a successful book of long standing, revised by a member of 
the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements. The result ig 
most pleasing. There is an easy, interesting approach, with much prac- 
tice in translation, equations, and problems of a very simple nature, 
‘Then come graphs and formulas, followed by the fundamental operations, 
Factoring is reduced to three cases, as it should be. Fractions are 
limited to the easier kinds. Variation is treated in a short and sane 
manner. There is, of course, a chapter on numerical trigonometry. This 
topic has come to stay. The word “transpose” is not favored. All 
teachers may not approve of this, but I think the idea is right. While 
the word may shorten the work slightly, it does not imply mathematical 
operation, and is therefore unsafe in first year algebra. Self-reliance 
and accuracy are encouraged by checking. There are timed tests, which 
are also becoming a fixture in the best algebras. I heartily commend 
this book to teachers of mathematics.—Robert R. Goff. 


STANDARD ALGEBRA. By William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey. 
American Book Co. 


The first part of this book is practically the same as the First Year 
Algebra by the same authors. It then goes on from Quadratic Equations 
through further Variation and Factoring, a good chapter on Logarithms, 
the Binomial Theorem and the Progressions. Continued emphasis is 
placed upon the equation, the problem, the formula, and the graph. 
At the end is a generous amount of supplementary material. The two 
books meet in every way modern requirements in high school algebra.— 
Robert R. Goff. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING LESSONS. Games, Dances, Stunts, Track and 
Field Work. By William A. Stecher, M.P.E. $2.50. John Joseph McVey, 


Physical training directors will find this a very satisfactory volume. 
All the McVey physical training books are right up to date, attrac- 
tively illustrated, and written by the best specialists on the subject. 
This book is especially rich in detailed directions for exercises that 
will symmetrically develop ordinary grade pupils. Special rates are 
promised for “adoptions” by Boards of Education. 
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THE TEACHING OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Paul Ligda. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

It is a good thing to read a book like this once in a while. It will 
prevent our becoming too well satisfied with the existing order of 
things, our thinking that there is little more to be done in the way 
of improvement. The author has much to criticize about text book 
writers and traditional methods of presentation. We may not agree 
with all that he says, but nevertheless it will do no harm to hear the 
other side of the question, to see the other man’s point of view. In 
fact, in this case, it is decidedly thought provoking. 

The first chapter, Introducing Mathematics to the Class, is excellent. 
The natural curiosity of the pupil must be developed into interest. 
“Fach student must be convinced that the subject has an important 
bearing on his own future welfare.” Methods of presentation are de- 
scribed. A large part of the book is devoted to verbal problems. The 
author has had long experience in shop practice and has an illuminat- 
ing opinion of the so-called practical problem. He believes these should 
come late in the course. Their more or less complex settings interfere 
with the study of quantitative relations. “That which is material is 
obscured by that which is irrelevant.” The more simple academic prob- 
lem is favored, but solved largely by simultaneous equations. A valu- 
able suggestion is first to rewrite each problem, stripping it of un- 
important details. The chart, showing the two or more situations, 
vertically and the interrelations horizontally, is well worth a careful 
study. Two strong chapters are the Function Concept, and Analysis of 
Problems. Much stress is placed upon “the ability to perceive the 
existence of quantities and their relations, accompanied by the ability 
to use the results of observation of these relationships in every-day 
activities.” The book has paid me well for reading it. I am sure it will 
pay others also.—Robert R. Goff. 


GETTING A LAUGH, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Charles H. Grand- 
gent. Cambridge University Press. Price $2.00. 


The genuine, human essayist is none too common nowadays, and 
when found is not always a brilliant success. But this case is different. 
Here is a book by a real scholar and a real “human.” He is a most 
acute observer,—and he sees the funny side of things; at the same 
time he has the literary instinct and the ability to make funny situa- 
tions and incidents appear funny, without degenerating into mere 
nonsense. His book will be a boon to “after-dinner” speakers. It will 
be a good book with which to drive away the “blues.” And every dip 
into it makes the reader wiser, as well as happier. 
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ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By Elmer A. Lyman and Albertus Darnell, 
American Book Co. 



































Simplicity is the keynote of this book. The examples are carefully 
chosen. “Exercises of undue difficulty as well as troublesome phases 
of the subject that are not essential, have been omitted.” There is an 
abundance of oral exercises, problems, and reviews. The first three 
chapters are Introducing the Equation, Statistical Tables and Graphs, 
Fundamental Operations through Division of Polynomials. After this 
come negative numbers. Factoring includes grouping and the sum and 
difference of cubes, and is divided into eight cases. There are chapters 
on Variation and Numerical Trigonometry. The book contains all the 
topics listed in the College Board minor requirements, and also Square 
Root of Polynomials, Radical Equations, and Systems of Equations 
Involving Quadratics. “Making Equations” is an interesting and profit- 
able exercise. Checking is emphasized throughout. The book will please 
many a teacher.—Robert R. Goff. 
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We have received attractive copies of: 





CAESAR’S INVASION OF BRITAIN, by W. Welch, M.A. and C. G, 
Duffield, M. A., enlarged and adapted for use in American Schools by 
Sidney G. Ashmore, L.H.D., in the Macmillan Company’s Elementary 
Latin Classics Series. This series is admirably made in pocket size, 
excellent paper, attractive illustrations and maps, notes, vocabularies. 





PRACTICAL PROJECTS, PLAYS AND GAMES is the title of a sugges- 
tive little book for Primary teachers, by Gail Calmerton, published, 
in cloth binding, illustrated. The Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, IIL. 








THE JONES COMPLETE COURSE IN SPELLING, Annotated Copy, is 
published by Hall & McCreary, Chicago, Ill. There are three books, viz., 
Book One, for years two, three and four; Book Two, for years five to 
eight; and Book Three, for Junior High Schools, years seven, eight and 
nine. This is a very thorough and greatly needed series of spellers. 
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BRAIN TESTS. Prepared by John Monk Saunders and George Palmer 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. A very interesting book of puz 
zles in great variety, intended to sharpen wits and test intelligence, 





As good as the “crossword” puzzles that are so widely attracting atten- 
tion. These puzzles are arranged by an educator. They are “varied 
and vital.” 


